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The Majestic Beauty 


of Fujiyama, the sacred mountain of Japan, 
is but one of the many sights in that land of 
mystery which fascinate the American traveler. 
Fujiyama is about seventy-five miles from Yo- 
kohama, the first port of call on the trip to 


Japan and China 


Your trip to the Crient will be a delightful one 
if made on the mammoth steamship ‘* MINNE- 
j SOTA,” which follows the mild Japan Current 
| from Seattle to the Orient. A pleased passen- 
F 
EF 





ger recently wrote us, ‘‘If I were to sum up in 
one word the merits of the ‘ Minnesota,’ it 
would be with the word COMFORTABLE,” 

I For illustrated folder and full information re- 
garding the trip, address any representative of 
4 the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, NORTHERN 
PaciFic RAILWAY, or 


Great Northern Steamship Company 


BOSTON: 201 Washington St. and 
207 Old South Bldg 
NEW YORK: 3819 and 379 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: = and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: 220 and 208 South Clark St. 


W. C. THORN, Trav. Pdss’r Agt. 
209 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
. A. ROSS, Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
Seattle, Wash. 


















A. L. CRAIG, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 
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Sampson Rock 
| of Wall Street 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE 
Author of ‘‘ Wall Street Stories,’’ “‘ The Golden Flood ’’ 
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Street Mr. : 

Leftvrehas — + 
found all that 22a, | 
goes to the -)\@eA 
making of the 
most exciting 
kindof astory 
of love and 
adventure. 
There are an 
American girl 
and American 
millions to be 
won, and the 
hero makes a 
daring fight 
for them. 
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sympathy with those parts of our 
ympathy P 


in America as in any book I have 


Professor of Sociology, Columbia University 
appeals to a multitude of readers 
more than so much good reading. 


it is, Mr. Wells’s volume is quite 


his work with a winning note of 


masterful.” 


What Prominent Men are Saying of this New Book— 


The Future in America 
By H. G. WELLS 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON—“I have read with cordial interest Mr. H. G. Wells’s Future in 
America. He has written with an alert, open mind, and has discriminatingly set forth in his ad- 
mirable study the trend of American institutions. I find myself with him especially in his deep 


helpful sympathy of all good citizens.” 
A. CONAN DOYLE —‘I think there is as much wisdom and political insight in Wells’s Future 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS—“‘ Mr. Wells’s observations are so keen, his style:is so vivacious, 


up-to-date men just now alive, and in his ‘search after realities’ he has found and described some 
realities here in the United States that we shall do well to face and examine. Impressionistic as 


tailed and conventional account of our institutions.” 


ROBERT C. OGDEN—< The sympathetic spirit of Mr. Wells’s study of American conditions stamps 


should be carefully read by every American with a weary head and an anxious heart concerning 
present-day problems i in this country. The chapter on the ‘Tragedy of Color’ is impressive and 


Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


American citizenship that most deserve and need at this time the 


ever read.” 


and his humor so kindly that his study of the future in America 
merely by its interest and charm. Butto the thoughtful it is far 
It is safe to say that Mr. Wells is one of the ten or twelve most 





as serious a challenge to sober ae as Mr. Bryce’s more de- 








sincerity. The book is stimulating, instructive, interesting. It 
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COMMENT 


The National Beveridge 

On General Grant’s birthday Senator Brvertnock made a 
speech. It was a speech in defence of THEODORE RoosEvELT, 
and naturally, therefore, in condemnation of States’ rights. 
It had special reference to a speech made in this city on 
JerFERSON’s day. Senator Beverivcre is not a constitutional 
lawyer nor a constitutional statesman. He occupies a posi- 
tion, however, by favor of Indiana, where he can do much 
harm by melting constitutional principles in the fire of his 
rhetoric. : He avers with much feeling that the States must 
confine themselves to local self-government, and that the 
nation should be supreme over all subjects that are not “ con- 
fined to that portion of the American people living in any 
particular State.” In this philosophy a State should not be 
permitted to do anything that might affect, directly or in- 
directly, the people of other States. The extravagance of 
Mr. Brverince’s contention is illustrated by his advocacy 
of the policy of taking away from the States all control over 
their own railroads if they pass beyond the State’s own 
boundaries, and his supreme announcement that the nation 
should deny to a State the supervision of the eapital of its own 
citizens which is invested in corporations created by it. He 
also favors national laws for the prevention and punishment 
of overeapitalization, national compulsory publicity laws, and, 
tinally, he favors the national incorporation of all great cor- 
porations. Tle had something to say, of course, concerning 
his proposed child-labor law, and here he goes a step in ad- 
vance of the Presidential theory of constitutional amendment 
by judicial constructions; he believes in changing the Con- 
stitution whenever, in the opinion of the majority of Con- 
gress, small or large changes should be made. Instead of 
amendment by judicial constructions, Mr. Breverince would 
have amendment by legislation. 


Constitutional Amendment by Legislation 

Mr. Beverince’s speech is especially worthy of comment, 
because he gives. the frankest and fullest expression to the 
views of the constitutional school of TiroporE Roosrvett. 
When Mr. Root addressed the Pennsylvanians, the school was 
not disposed to go farther than the declaration that it was 
prepared to accomplish its purpose to amend the Constitution 
by the constructions of judges whom the President might 
appoint for the purpose. This, to say the least, is not an 
honorable method, but it recognizes the fact that the Con- 
stitution is still respected and believed in by the people. Mr. 
BrevertpGE goes farther, and his methods are much franker 
and altogether more admirable than the earlier subterfuge. 
In place of the judges he would substitute Congress. Either 
of the two views would destroy our constitutional government. 
By the method of amendment by constructions the judicial 
servants of the Executive would make the changes desired 


by the President; by the Brevertnce method, Congress would 
pass whatever laws it desired. The objection that a particular 
law was contrary to the Constitution would be met by the 
assertion—we quote from Brverince—that “for the evils of 
the hour the Constitution permits us to apply the remedies 
of the hour.” That is what the English Constitution permits 
Parliament to do, but our own theory of government is that 
a constitutional provision is the law of the people, governing 
Congress as it governs the President and the judges, and the 
people themselves who made it. The Congress which under- 
takes, by applying the Brvertpcr theory, to amend the Con- 
stitution by legislation is usurping a function which the 
people have reserved to themselves, and thus violate the very 
law which gives it life. But it breaks the law after the man- 
ner of a highwayman, and not after the manner of a pick- 
pocket. Mr. Brvertmce is at least entitled to the eredit of 
being willing to take all the chances of an open attempt to 
destroy Federal gcvernment. Whether he would set up in 
its place a national or centralized republic like France or 
a constitutional monarchy like England he does not tell us. 
Hlis familiarity with the instrument which he attacks is 
shown by the extraordinary remark that the doctrine that 
the States ought to be permitted to retain the powers recog- 
nized ‘by the Constitution as belonging to them is the same 
as the doctrine by CaLuoun that the States may deprive the 
Federal government of powers which they had granted to it; 
also, Mr. Bevertipck announces that “in this Constitution 
not one word about States’ rights appeared.” If he will read 
the Tenth Amendment he will find these words: “ The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 


Governor Hughes and the Legislature 

Governor Hucues’s defeat in the Krisey matter is symp- 
tomatic. The New York organization of the Governor’s party 
is for the bad men, the bad practices, the bad acts, of whom 
and of which Mr. Hucues has promised the people of the 
State to rid their government. The proposition in the Ketsry 
case was clear, and was well set forth by the Governor the 
day after the refusal of the Senate to remove the Super- 
intendent of Insurance. He had found that the politicians 
of the State had maintained corrupt relations with insurance 
companies, and that these had been fostered and increased 
through the agency of the office of the Superintendent of 
Insurance. Subsequently, when he went to Albany, he dis- 
covered that Kristy had not administered his office to im- 
prove matters; and he demonstrated by a public examination 
that he was ignorant of his duties, incompetent to administer 
them, and lenient to old offenders. Therefore he asked the 
Senate to remove him. The two party machines united to 
retain Krtsrevy in office. It is natural that they should do 
this. If the pecple are to have their way, party machines will 
be no better than old junk. It remains to be seen whether 
the machine leaders are right, and whether they will take 
their government away from the bosses who have been using 
it for private gain. There are promising signs that the people 
who by their votes deeide the fates of both machines and 
Governors are decidedly with Mr. Huaues. 


Is Hughes’s Defeat General ? 

It is reported from Washington that the administration 
fears that the defeat of Governor Hucuers in the Ketsry 
case is more serious than appears on the surface; that it im- 
plies defeat ali along the line of his promised reforms; that 
it means defeat of the bill for the recounting of the vote in 
the last municipal election; and that the utilities bill is also 
doomed. It is said, further, that the President intends to lend 
the Governor a helping hand in his proposed campaign 
throughout the coming summer to induce the people to trounce 
the Republican politicians into line. It is pretty evident that 
some of the Governcr’s measures, notably the public utilities 
bill, need discussion, and that any effort to force the poli- 
ticians to suppert them through fear of Mr. Roosevett would 
be an improper use of power and influence. As for the re- 


forms which Governor Huaues desires, for the adoption of 
which the wise people of the State will stand by him, New 
York had best be left without aid from Washington. The 
State has always heen in the habit of looking after its own 
Besides, Governor Huctrs cannot be aided from 


affairs. 
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Washington except by acts which will bring joy to the hearts 
of the rascals, even if they are for the moment defeated. 


Whitney for Governor 

Mr. Henry M. Wuirtney is willing to be the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Massachusetts. Lately, Mr. Wurt- 
ney has been agreeing with Mr. Bryan more than has ap- 
peared either necessary or natural, but it must be remembered 
that the Democratie organization of Massachusetts is divided 
between Moran and Bryan, Moran being the favorite of 
Moran—if he does not still favor Hrarst—while Bryan is 
the candidate of Grorce Frep Winurams. Mr. Wuitney is 
not intending to run on the issue of the initiative and refer- 
endum, or because he” may favor government ownership of 
railroads, but on the question of reciprocity with Canada. 
This is the burning issue in Massachusetts, and Mr. WuitNrey 
is the embodiment of it. Two years ago he ran for 
Lieutenant-Governor against Espen Draper, the embodiment of 
ihe other principle, and came very near a victory. Last year 
he was denied the nomination for Governor for reasons that 
some Massachusetts Democrats ought not to want to recall. 
All the time, however, the sentiment for free trade with 
Canada has been growing in Massachusetts. The protective 
tariff that. was first devised to make some citizens rich is now 
making most of her producing citizens poor. Massachusetts 
is to the rest of the Union as England is to the rest of the 
world. She has much to sell and little to protect, and she 
wants her natural market, which the DinaLtey law denies her. 


Campaign Funds of 1908 

Srepuen W. Dorsry, once a Senator, and now dwelling in 
California, is an authority on campaign funds. He raised, 
or had the credit of raising, the money—-or “soap,” as Mr. 
Artuur ealled it—that is supposed to have earried Indiana 
for GarrieLp. Ile has reappeared to the world long enough 
to say that Mr. Roosevett is a candidate for reelection. This 
Mr. Roosrvett continues to deny with great and appropriate 
vehemence. He has now included those who favor the third 
term for him among the reactionary conspirators. Their 
game, he thinks, has for its purpose the discrediting of him 
with the people. Mr. Dorsey goes on to say that Mr. Bryan 
could defeat Mr. Roosrevett, because he could raise a larger 
campaign fund than would be contributed for Mr. Roosrvetr. 
This is the kind of prophetic vision which one might expect 
from a former seer who, like Mr. Dorsrty, has been so long 
retired from political activities. Besides; campaign funds 
will not be so fashionable in 1908 as they were in 1904; nor 
is it to be exvected that so strange and new an experience 
as a political triumph—such a reversal of what may be called 
‘the alteration of nature’s law—is to come to Mr. Bryan so 
late in life. 


Trial by Mob. 

A very serious state*of things has been brought about in 
the IIaywoop and Moyer ease. What has been going on is 
nothing more nor less than an attempt to prevent a calm 
and fair judicial trial of the three men who are charged 
with the murder of ex-Governor -‘STeuNENBERG. That this 
movement has been stimulated by an incautious letter written 
by the President does not excuse the effort to excite public 
opinion in favor of the aceused. The parade of thousands 
of labor men and women in the East, and especially in New 
York, to the end of influencing the administration of justice 
is not an agreeable spectacle, and does not lend a glory to our 
American civilization. The old maxim that in war the laws 
are silent has in proper communities its complement. When 
the-law is judging men, public expression, especially if it be 
of the brawling sort, ought to stop. We have had far too 
much of trial by the public, especially the prejudiced public. 
Such trials are usually conducted without evidence by men 
who know not the law or who do not appreciate its sanctity. 
Every country has its blot, and our deepest blot just now 
seems to be made by our administration of criminal justice. 
The outeries of the multitude in behalf of an accused are as 
hostile to the doing of exact and even justice as is the pre- 
indgment of a single high official. 


The Tariff Agreement with Germany 
The announcement that there has been a tariff agreement 
between this country and Germany has led to some premature 
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rejoicing. It is true, indeed, that a tariff war between the 
two countries has been delayed, and perhaps absolutely pre- 
vented. But we must wait for a final judgment until Con- 
gress meets next winter. Germany insists upon a modification 
of our administrative tariff law before consenting to a final 
grant of minimum rates, and Congress alone can comply in 
this respect. Besides, the Kaiser is meeting with difticulties 
on his side, and, as we all know, in these days important 
international relations are dependent on legislative bodies. 
The main concession on our part appears to be in respect of 
German champagnes, and, judging from the wine-lists of 
hotels and restaurants, such a concession would not strike 
the ordinary American citizen as of vast importance. 


Very Little Home Rule for Ireland 

It has proved impossible for the BaNNeERMAN government 
to fulfil the promise made to the Irish Nationalists during 
the last electoral campaign that it would introduce and earry 
through the House of Commons a bill conceding a substantial 
instalment of home rule. Mr. Joun E. RepMonp, the Nation- 
alist leader, has declared that his party would accept nothing 
less. There is no doubt that the Premier, Sir H. J. Camppe.t- 
BANNERMAN, is a genuine believer in home rule for Ireland, 
and meant to do what he said he would, but unfortunately 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Hatpanr, have announced that they will resign sooner 
than sanction any measure that can he regarded even as the 
germ of a separate legislature for Ireland. As they would 
probably be followed by at least one other member of the 
cabinet, the Liberal party would be split in twain, and that 
would ke a disruption which even the Irish Nationalists would 
dislike to witness, for they fear:that if an appeal to the con- 
stituencies should be made this year, the Unionists might 
triumph. The new Irish council for which the bill provides 
will, therefore, have no legislative functions, and even its 
administrative powers will be qualified, not including, we are 
told, control over the Lord-Lieutenaney, the Irish Privy Coun- 
eil, the Irish judiciary, or the Irish constabulary, though it 
will exercise authority over the metropolitan police of Dublin. 
The composition of the projected council is intended evi- 
dently to conziliate the Nationalist members of the House of 
Commons on the one hand and the Unionist majority of 
the IIouse of Lords on the other; for all the Irish members 
of Parliament are to be members of the council, the neces- 
sity for separate elections being thus obviated. On the other 
hand, a minority of the members of the council will not be 
elective, but appointed by the government, in order that the 
land-owning minority in Ireland may be represented. Such 
a measure may prove acceptable to those Unionist peers who, 
like Lord Dunraven, favor administrative devolution to a 
certain extent, but what position will be taken by the Nation- 
alist M.P.’s will be determined by the convention of their 
party which will be held at Dublin during the Whitsuntide 
recess. To an American onlooker it seems patent that it would 
be a mistaken policy for the Irish Nationalists to repudiate 
the bill, no matter how far short it falls of satisfying their 
claims. Half a loaf is better than no bread at all. 


Men Who Go Wrong 

A Long Island Episeopal clergyman lately abandoned his 
wife and children and eloped with a young girl. The bishop 
of his diocese, Dr. Burcess, has been criticised for saying 
in a sermon treating of the occurrence that “the priest al- 
ways takes his color from the people to whom he ministers.” 
He seemed to suggest that the lax morality of society in 
these parts was partly to blame for the clergyman’s fall, and 
that suggestion he intensified by his further remarks. No 
doubt it is true, as a rule, that when a society is rotten its 
rottenness in time penetrates more or less into its priesthood, 
but no reflection of that sort seems to us to touch such a 
ease as that of Mr. Cooker, the runaway Long Island rector. 
When a man in his position and of his general standing goes 
the way Cooke has gone, the degeneration of which his fall 
is the evidence is not social, but purely individual. A few 
years ago an Episcopal clergyman, after a remarkable church 
eareer in Buffalo, eame to New York as rector of a parish. 
Here he preached brilliantly for a time, but presently changed 
his religion and became a Roman Catholic (somewhat to the 
dismay of that body), and after a time left his wife and ran 
away with some other woman. But long before these final 













































































eccentricities had developed it had been said of him by an 
observant physician that his mind was unsound, and that he 
was certain in time to come to some sort of break-down. So 
in the ease of another young clergyman in New York, who 
was a fire chaplain for atime, but who left his wife and went 
off with a trained nurse—his eccentricity was very notice- 
able long before he ran away. Such eases as these are not 
produced by bad eonditions of society. They are individual 
disasters, traceable, no doubt, in most eases to some kind of 
physical degeneration. They happen in all callings, and it 
is no more significant when the culprit is a minister than 
when he is a bank officer, a doctor, or a lawyer. A certain 
amount of bad timber gets into all the professions. Defective 
character is often joined to very good abilities and sometimes 
to great talent. Sometimes, too, men of good aspirations 
degenerate, become irresponsible, and come to calamitous 
smash. All there is to do in such cases is to clean up and 


zo on. 


Eight Hours of Factory Work Enough 

The new child-labor law for New. York State, which will 
take effect next January, provides that no minor under six- 
teen years of age shall be employed or permitted to work in 
any factory before eight o’clock in the morning or after five 
o'clock in the afternoon, or more than eight hours in any 
one day. Under the law now in force nine hours of work 
are permitted, between six o’clock in the morning and seven 
at night. A minor under sixteen needs at least nine hours 
of sleep, and under the new law his chance of getting it 
will be considerably bettered. He also needs fresh air— 
out-of-door air—in some of his waking hours, and five o’clock 
seems plenty late enough to keep him in a factory. The new 
law attests that New York is one of the States that can deal 
with its child-labor problem without the interposition of the 
lederal government. 


Sermons and Golf 

In Brockton, Massachusetts, a controversy is going on be- 
tween one of the city’s clergymen and the young men whom 
he aceuses of not frequenting the church and of preferring 
the art of golf. The young men retort that the cause of the 
falling off in church attendance is not a growing disrespect 
for religion, but the decay in the art of sermonizing. The 
quarrel is one in which each side would find it difficult to 
sustain its ease. Of one thing we are sure, however, that 
there is both more. physical and more intellectual activity 
in this country than there was a generation or two ago, but 
it may well be that greater as are the interests of the mind, 
they are not so obvious as they were. It may be, too, that 
the mind is proportionately less influential than it was; but 
if this be true, the mind has met with reverses that are tem- 
porary only; it will recover its natural ascendenecy. We are 
sure of this, too, that no good preacher goes without a suf- 
ficient congregation, and that no good pastor is poor in hu- 
man material eager for his improving ministrations. 


Citizen Brisbane Speaks 

Citizen Artiur BrispaNE was one of the 
orators who spoke at the nineteenth annual’ reunion of the 
lecturers in the Board of Education courses at the Hotel 
Astor on May 2. He followed Dr. Lrtrzicrr, who told about 
the work the lecturers were doing, and how, among other 
things, they gave the new-come immigrant in his own tongue 
his first lessons in American citizenship. Citizen BrisBaNne, 
when his turn came, said to the lecturers: 

I wish this country could compare more favorably than it does 
with the countries from which our immigration comes. These 
immigrants leave Russia, with its lawlessness and its Czar, and 
they come here to a country in which there is a more dangerous 
lawlessness—the lawlessness of the dollar. You have a great oppor- 
tunity—the opportunity to tell the immigrant the actual truth 
about this country—that a dollar here is as lawless, as powerful, 
as cynical as the Czar of Russia. 

Citizen Brispane ought to know as much about dollars and 
their powers and dispositions as any.one. He has the handling 
of dollars of his own in fair multitude, and in a recent State 
election he was very close to as lawless, mischievous, and cyn- 
ical a lot of dollars as one often sees disbursed. If with his 
intimate knowledge of Mr. Wint1am Hearst’s disbursements 
he has formed a deep and honest impression that American 
dollars are lawless and cynical, it would be unkind to dispute 
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his assertion, even though it is so very much too general :ind 
sweeping. 


A Harvard Method of Diffusing Education 

The current number of the Harvard University Gazeti»— 
an official publication of the university—has a list of fellow- 
ships and scholarships awarded in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, certain features of which are worth re- 
marking. There are over ninety of these fellowships and 
scholarships, carrying incomes of various amounts, which 
are intended to help the holders of them to ‘continue their 
studies. The incomes are derived from gifts made at various 
times to Harvard University, chiefly by such Boston or Massa- 
chusetts donors as have:at all times been the university’s 
chief benefactors. What has interested us has been to notice 
to whom the income of all this Massachusetts money is vo- 
ing. Out of the ninety-odd awards of income, less than one- 
third are to graduates or students of Harvard College. The 
rest go to graduates of more than forty different institutions, 
scattered over the country from Brunswick; Maine, to south- 
ern California, including graduates of four or five of the 
Canadian colleges and one from Cambridge, England. he 
fact that makes these students eligible for these awards is 
that they have been members of the Harvard Graduate School. 
It makes an impression on the mind to see this Harvard 
money handed out to facilitate the pursuit of knowledge by 
graduates of the universities of Texas, Alabama, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Missouri, Tlinois, Toronto, and Rochester; of 
Leland Stanford University and Wesleyan and Colgate and 
New York and Vanderbilt and Dalhousie and Bucknell and 
Queens and Acadia and McGill and Western and North- 
western; and of a score of colleges, from Oberlin and AI- 
leghany and Georgetown to Dartmouth and Bowdoin. Cer- 
tainly it is a liberal spirit that actuates this wholesale extra- 
parietal diffusion of family funds. 
Mr. Schwab’s Experience in San Francisco 

Mr. Cuarutes M. Scuwap has been telling the San Fran- 
cisco labor organizations that they are fast killing off the 
geese that have been laying golden eggs for them. Te did 
not express it in that metaphorical guise. He put it plainer, 
declaring that the Union Iron Works, which belongs to his 
steel company, will never build another ship in San Francisco 
so long as labor conditions remain as they are now. “I have 
never seen anything like it anywhere,” said Mr. Scuwap, 
and went on to explain that he had acquired along with the 
Union Iron Works a contract to build three battle-ships for 
the United States government, and had built them at a loss 
of $2,500,000, which was more money, he said, than his com- 
pany had been able to make in all its other works in other 
parts of the country. He wants no more such contracts. 
Unless labor conditions change, he said, all manufacturing 
must stop in San Francisco, since no man would dare bid 
on future contracts with the-laber organizations constantly 
raising wages and reducing the hours of labor. 


Guarding the Honorable Toes of Japan. ; 

London despatches, dated May 7, say that after some back- 
ing and filling, and much discussion and many jeers, formal 
notice has been sent to Mrs. D’Oyty Carte that “ The 
Mikado” must not be produced in England, and she has 
given orders withdrawing it from the stage. It may return 
sometime, when Japanese approval is less essential to British 
comfort than it is at. present. Meanwhile the mass of cthno- 
logical knowledge has been enriched by the observation that 
the Japanese have the most extended and sensitive. toes in 
the world. It seems inconvenient for the moment to ascer- 
tain how hard a nation with such toes ean kick. 


Sport for Sport’s Sake 

President Haptey of Yale wants his young gentlemen to 
enter into their athletics “for the love of honor in the }road- 
est sense, unmixed with the love of gain in any sense.” Ile 
reproaches those of them “who regard athletics as a sort of 
competitive means of pushing the university ahead of some 
rival.” This, he says, is professionalism of the most subtle 
and therefore the most dangerous sort. Even to consider 
whether athletic victories increase numbers in a university 
he considers a dangerous dallying with temptation. Sport 
for its own sake! says Dr. Hap.ey. 
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The Results of the London Colonial Conference 


ALruouGH no colonial Premier could have expected the adop:; 
tion of the proposed preferential tariff in favor of the colonies by 
the present British government, in view of the emphatic verdict 
against that project pronounced at the last general election, the 
inference should not be drawn that the Colonial Conference, just 
held in London, has proved entirely abortive. Perhaps a greater 
show of deference would have been paid to the advocacy of that 
policy by Mr. DEAKIN, the Prime Minister of the Australian 
commonwealth, had he been earnestly supported by all of the 
other delegates from the colonies. This was not the case. Mr. 
DEAKIN received active cooperation only from the representatives 


of New Zealand,. Cape Colony, and Natal. General Borna, 
Premicr of the Transvaal, declared that he did not want a 


ees tariff, because he thought that Great Britain should 


be left to consult her specific interests in that matter, just as 
jis own country desired the liberty of taxing British goods a 


will, A similar position was taken by Sir RosBert Bono, a 
Premier of Newfoundland, while on behalf of the Dominion of 
Canada Sir WILFRID LAURIER reiterated what he said five years 
ago, that he should deem it ungrecious to demand from Great 
sritain a quid pro quo for the tariff preference which the Canadian 
Parliament had spontaneously granted to the mother country. 
He also seemed to feel it peculiarly ill-timed to urge such a policy 
just now when the BANNERMAN government is known to be 
pledged to free trade. 

Thus the British cabinet was rescued from the unpleasant pre- 


dicament to which it would have been subjected had it been 
constrained to reject a request unanimously and vehemently 
pressed by all the self-governing colonies. Under ‘the circum- 


stances, the extremely cordial relations which from the outset 
had existed between the colonial Premiers and the home govern- 
ment were not for a moment disturbed, and two measures tend- 
ing to promote imperial cooperation were cheerfully agreed upon. 
During the intervals between colonial conferences, which hence: 
forth will be pericdical, an executive committee or secretariat will 
he created as a permanent bureau in the colonial department, the 
purpose of which is to keep the home and colonial governments 
continually supplied with data bearing on their respective political, 
industrial, and commercial interests. Had such a secretariat ex- 
isted some years ago, it is probable that more deference would 
have been paid by the Colonial Office to the vehement protest of 
Australia against the — of the New Hebrides and a 
part of New Guinea by Germany. Of equal, if net greater im- 
portance, is the agreement to establish an imperial general staff, 
the aim of which is to further cooperation in the defence of the 
kritish Empire. There is no doubt that volunteers for such 
service would be forthcoming if a crisis should arise, but in the 
absence of any provision for common command of the imperial 
military forces or for common control of foreign policy, it is seen 
to be indispensable that the independence of the self-governing 
colonies should be carefully respected. To them, consequently, 
lias been reserved the power of manufacturing the weapons and 
ammunition used by their contingents, a stipulation, however, 
being made that these shall conform to the imperial standard. 
It will be a duty of the imperial staff, when requested by a colonial 
government, to offer advice as to the training, education, and war 
organization of the latter’s soldiers. In furtherance of the same 
end, a provision is made for the interchangeability of officers. 
The object contemplated, in fine, is that, if, at any future con- 
juncture, it should be needful for the mother country to come 
to the help of any colony, or for any colony to come to the 
help of the parent state, or of a sister colony, the partners in 
the defensive work will be familiar with each other’s military 
systems, . 

These may not be long steps toward the imperial consolidation 
of which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN dreamed, but they are plainly caleu- 
lated to enable the widely separated parts of the British Empire 
to act together more efliciently than they could act to-day. Per- 
haps more importance should be attached to what may be called 
a by-product of the conference, to wit, the Empire Education Fund, 
which was founded by a gathering in the Guildhall, on April 23, 
which was presided over by the Lord Mayor of ~London, and 
addressed by Lord Mrtner, who, as high commissioner, upheld so 
long and sturdily imperial interests in South Africa, and by Mr. 
Deakin, Premier of the Australian commonwealth. ‘These 
speakers pointed out that it would be impossible for the English- 
man of the next generation to “learn to think imperially,” in- 
steal of insularly, if he should possess no more knowledge con- 
cerning the outlying portions of the British Empire than is 
curreit in England now. We might, at first thought, take for 
granted that in 1907 the English schoolboy is as familiar with 
the nomenclature and geography of the British transmarine de- 
pendencies, with their history, social and political structure, agri- 
cultural, mineral, and industrial resources, as is an American 
Scheolboy with the story and actual condition of all the States 
that compose this union. This is by no means the fact. The 
London Standard is our authority for asserting that it is doubt- 
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ful whether, even at his Majesty’s colleges at Winchester or 
Eton, the knowledge of the existing British Empire is as com- 
plete as is that of the Athenian Empire of 430 B.c. We are told 
that, in the public elementary schools, except in so far as the 
zeal of an individual teacher may supply the deficiency, the 
British Empire is not even a name. To remedy this glaring short- 
coming is clearly an indispensable step toward evolving a sense 
of genuine solidarity between the mother country and its daughter 
states. With that end in view the Guildhall meeting passed 
resolutions calling on the Board of Education to prepare maps’ 
and text-books, and to make the teaching of empire subjects 
obligatory in every public elementary school. The meeting further 
pledged itself to assist in providing the pecuniary means needed 
for the purpose, and the Empire Education Fund is the result. The 
trustees of the fund, who have already been appointed, will at 
once undertake a task which should have been accomplished long 


ago. When we recall what the dense ignorance concerning the 
American colonies which prevailed even among accomplished 


statesmen in the reign of Georce III. cost Great Britain, we can 
but marvel that the task should have been neglected so long. 
The correlative duty has never been neglected in the British 
colonies. The Australian or Canadian schoolboy knows all about 
the mother country, and even the American schoolboy knows far 
more about the British colonies than is known to his coeval in 
the United Kingdom. The study of the history of Great Britain 
and of her colonies is obligatory in the publie schools of almost 
all our States, and it is little short of amazing that a similar 
usage should not prevail in the so-called national or board 
schools of Great Britain, which are supported partly by the 
rates, and partly by grants from the imperial exchequer. 

So far as contemporary adult Britons are concerned, . whose 
education after leaving school or the university has been mainly, 
if not wholly, confined to reading the newspapers, they have ac- 
quired during the last few weeks a more thorough acquaintance 
with the over-sea factors of the British Empire, and have come to 
feel a deeper interest in them, than has ever been the case before. 
From this point of view the present conference has been much 
more successful than its predecessor of five years ago. That 
gathering was looked upon—no doubt justly—as a device of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S to promote the popular acceptance of his preferen- 
tial tariff policy. The result was that even many Unionists failed 
to take the former conference seriously, while Liberals gave it 
the cold shoulder. It was in no sense a political, or even a social, 


success. This year, on the other hand, the Unionists have spared 
no effort to convince the visiting Premiers that they are the 
original and most faithful friends of the colonies, while the 


Liberals, on their part, have tried to compensate for their inability 
to grant a preferential tariff’ in all other possible ways. The 
consequence is that the Premiers will go home feeling that the 
actual and prospective significance of their respective countries, 
as influential sections of the British Empire, is at last distinctively 
comprehended by Englishmen of light and leading, and thus their 
personal loyalty, and disposition toward imperial cooperation, 
will be immensely strengthened. 





Happiness 


THERE is a great mass of literature accruing about us on the 
subject of happiness—what it is, how to attain it, and how desir- 


able, once aitained, it is like to be. The general tone of our 
essayists is optimistic and hopeful. .The lamentations of Lro- 


PARDI, who exhausted a lifetime and the very highest poetic gifts 
in singing the inevitable and infinite vanity of all things, belong to 
a day that is past. HEINE, too, in his gay, mocking way assured 
us that happiness was a light coquette who never staid long in 
one place, who stroked the hair from one’s forehead, kissed one 
lightly, and sped off; but that unhappiness was a staid and 
affectionate matron of faithful disposition who, when she came, 
embraced one tenderly, sat down on the bed and unfolded her 
knitting to stay. ; 

What is noticeable in the many new essays on happiness is that 
our up-to-date writers offer us guide-books. Happiness, they tell 
us, is quite truly attainable, and they proceed to give us diree- 
tions. If there is a way to it it would seem a pitiable matter to 
iniss happiness altogether on this pilgrimage, for it is indubitable 
that there is happiness, and a little of it is almost always 
to be got for due effort. Life, after all, is only lived once, and 
we are all of us in the same case with the knight whose epitaph 
read: 


“T shall not pass this way again.” 


Life is, indeed, so far as we know, a single experience, and he 
is foolhardy who does not gather his wits and his energies to- 
gether to draw from it the best results possible. There is an 
old German saying that “Man does what he can, and bears what 
he-must, and the name by which he calls the result is left to 
each to decide; a clever man calls it happiness.” This seems 
































































































































































































to point the way to the main thesis, namely, that happiness is not 
external, but is something obscure and difficult of analysis in our 
own dispositions. 

This life is definitely chained to a law of cause and effect. 
Whether in any other progression we shall be able to effect things, 
to cause certain results to flow from certain habits and actions, we 
do not know, but at any rate, while we are here it is a most 
curious and interesting matter to devote ourselves to the observa- 
tion of this law. Certain courses of action mean certain desir- 
able or undesirable results, and to study the law and conform to it 
is a matter for endless excitement and interest. : 

In our lax and casual and haphazard way we are very apt to 
think of happiness as a matter to be influenced by some external 
change. But it is an interesting fact that into our altered circum- 
stances we advance with the same spirit. The ‘temporary vest- 
ments of life, its accretions and casual trappings, enwrap the 
unchanged habitant, and he who is nervous and impatient under 
the crosses of poverty is nervous and impatient over the responsi- 
bilities of wealth; who succumbs to a depressed and_ hopeless 
resignation in affliction is not likely to become sudden heir to a 
high courage and fine endurance in the larger events which attend 
fame and brilliant position. The truth is that through all the 
mutable courses of life we are haunted by our own spirits. 
Clothes and trappings cannot hide them, money cannot buy 
anodynes to put them to sleep or tonics to change them, and the 
business of happiness is somehow coming to terms with our own 
spirits; learning to bear with them in as far as it is impossible 
to better them, and to the best of our ability never to give over 
enlarging and strengthening them. 

There is an anecdote extant that when Mr. Emerson preached 
his first sermon in Boston, he spoke from the text, ‘“ Pray without 
ceasing,” and divided his sermon under two heads, first, “ All 
prayers are answered,” and, secondly, “ Therefore, be very careful 
what you pray for.” It was a canny New England precaution. 
It is true that we do not know the results of a change in sur- 
reundings or externals, and since any man who looks can prove 
to his own satisfaction that possessions do not bring happiness, 
it is as well to turn our energies to the inner way of life. 

If thought and prayer do beckon events to us, as indubitably 
they do; if trust brings out the best quality of our neighbor, and 
the human being indeed offers us what in perfect faith we demand, 
then we must concern ourselves, not so much with desire, but with 
the strength of the demanding spirit. St. Francrts has shown us 
that to take the goodness of others unwaveringly for granted, 
not hesitatingly to hope or to beg for it, but unblushingly to 
now it, brings goodness to the birth. So it is wise to turn the 
key upon our longing for things and beckon qualities. Is life ugly? 
What a chance to fling all one’s energy into the scale of order 
and beauty and create them for however small a circle. Is one 
lonely and abandoned? Radiate strength and good cheer and the 
world of men will cluster about one for warmth. Is life dull and 
a drag? Impose tasks and relieve: laborers. Above all, set to 
work to get life out of d living instead of wasting a life in merely 
getting a living. And, again, never borrow trouble. The worst 
we have to live through is our own anxiety and depression, and 
yet it is possible to dismiss these and say, “ Take no thought for 
the morrow.” 

Agaip, there is much to be gained by deliberately enjoying 
what we have instead of detracting from it because it is our own. 
“7 wish,” said a beautiful and majestic woman who was being 
complimented upon the pleasure her mere appearance gave—‘ I 
wish I could make a dollar as easily as an impression.” And the 
hermit from the corner responded, “I would give all my dollars 
for one hour of making an impression.” 

No one can have all the happiness, but each one can have some 
of it, and if he be clever can learn to call the sum of most ex- 
perience by that name. 





Personal and Pertinent 


In England a man who is not a lawyer is often appointed Justice 
of the Peace, bui it does not follow that, if a layman, he must 
keep or “tend a bar. He is usually well placed socially, and pro- 
vided with such fatherly instincts that he will be kind to the help- 
less and downtrodden. He is expected to be the adviser and guide 
of the poor, but it would be regarded as a disqualification for the 
office to be poor in mind. A large knowledge of law is not requisite, 
but men of intellectual gifts are preferred. Recently two friends, 
whom we all like because of the books they have written for our 
instruction and entertainment, have been appointed to this hon- 
orable office, which became of such moment in the time of the Second 
Henry Tupor that it almost totally eclipsed the older office of 
coroner, while its occupants maintained the ancient liberties of 
Englishmen, many of which the king was persuading the House of 
Commons to present to him. One of the two is Mr. H. G. WELLS, 
who has been appointed Justice of the Peace for Folkestone; and 
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the other is Mr. THomAs Harpy, who is the Justice of the Peace for 
Dorset. To judge from Mr. HENry LABOUCHERE’S veracious week. 
ly, the chief task of most English justices at the present is to 
whack poachers; but while it is too early to judge definitely of 
the judicial careers of the two literary gentlemen, Mr. Lasouctirrr 
and the rest of us may be assured that both of them will consider 
wife-beating a more grievous crime than rabbit-killing. 


Is the cigarette habit such an evil as pipe-smokers and total 
abstainers declare it to be? It is so implied in the category of 
misdemeanors by the legislatures of several States; and the legisla- 
tors would not have made the hostile assault if they had not been 
certain they would attract to themselves the support: of a goodly 
number of voters, nor if they had not proceeded on the further 
theory that cigarettes so steal away the brains of their victims 
that they do not possess sufticient self-respect to maintain their 
pet vice at the ballot-box. Most people have in their youth shared 
this conviction, that tobacco, in certain forms, is damaging to the 
nerves and mind and body of those who indulge in it excessively, 
the customary form of expressing the sentiment being that the 
tobacco fumard, if he be undersized, for instance, has “ stunted 
himself ” by smoking. Boys of whom that can be said have fre- 
quently held high rank among their fellows. No State, so far as 
we know, has been entertaining enough to make it a crime to read 
Mr. BEADLE’s “ Dime Novels,” or books of that kind, but many 
parents, especially those who have never read anything, are down 
on the literature of the plains, of the Indian, whether snaky or 
sentimental and overwise, and of the cowboy, who is chiefly in 
deerskin, and usually mounted and in the act of shooting, or 
threatening to shoot, something bad. CHARLES LUMMIS, whom we 
all read, and read about with satisfaction and pleasure, does not 
agree with either frowning despot. He keeps the public library 
in Los Angeles, and the public library has a new home. On the 
top is a roof-garden, and to it, in that beautifully pure and em- 
bracing atmosphere, Mr. Lummis invites the readers, men or 
women, grown up or little, those who can recite SHAKESPEARE up- 
side down or these whose cheeks grow pale and whose eyes burn 
over stories of red warriors or white scouts or sublimated female 
schoolmarms,—invariably “the only woman in the camp,”—and 
there the readers may smoke anything as they may read anything, 
even cigarettes. Are the ways of the newest civilization to reverse 
all tradition and to come Eastward? 


They say that Avaustus T1roMAs is to run, or stand, for Mayor 
of New Rochelle, where he has long lived in a neighborhood which 
he dominates. Even the old negro carpenter who dwells at the 
foot of THOMAS’s iane now recognizes that the playwright’s true 
name is Aucustus and not “Gus,” notwithstanding the recent as- 
sertion of a daily newspaper that no one in New Rochelle knows 
who is meant when one speaks of AugusTUS THOMAS. They all 
truly know him by whatever alias the inquiring stranger employs. 
THOMAS began his theatrical career by swinging a lantern in the 
gloomy freight-yards at St. Louis. Then he made pictures and re- 
ported for a daily paper in St. Louis. Then he barn-stormed in 
Missouri. Then he came East and wrote “In Mizzoura,” “ Ala- 
bama,” and “ Arizona,” until he heard that an old boss of his had 
remarked that THoMAs could just write forty-five plays and no 
more, for after that he would be out of titles. ‘l'HOMAS, realizing 
that his serious-minded boss had forgotten the Hawaiian Islands, 
Cuba, the Philippines, and Guam, nevertheless turned his back on 
State nomenclature, and took his way to sparkling comedy, whose 
characters are all as witty as himself, stumbling, on the way, 
over the almost breathless corpses of a few problem plays which 
might have been more actively alive if they had been blessed with 
the oxygen of RoosEvELtT’s reign than they could possibly be in 
the dense humidity of Harrtson’s term. When THomas had a 
literary bent he had also a theological spasm, and he surrounded 
himself with congenial comrades at his “ Home of the Innocent,” 
at New Rochelle. Rorert INGERSOLI. was his religious instructor; 
De Wotr Hopper furnished the literary entertainment at his Sun- 
day symposiums by reciting ‘ Casey at the Bat”; KemBLe drew 
the pictures on the dinner cards; Epwarp Simmons painted the 
Soundscape over the mantel, and imbued the atmosphere with 
anti-Concordian philosophy; the young BARRYMORES lent the at- 
tractions of the stage that was to be; JoHn Fox sang the 
negro melodies; and RemtNeTon furnished his usual eulogy upon 
the “man on horseback.” When INGERSOLL dropped out of the 
charmed circle, THoMAS found Bryan and politics; and ever since, 
as he has grown richer and richer, he has fought the good fight 
against plutocracy. He has stumped and ran a Democratic club, 
and he would make a good Mayor if he would take the office for 
which he is much too big a man. Nothing more serious in purpose 
could be imagined than the anti-English alliance of some years 
back between THOMAS and his man JoHN. It went very far. One 


day when THoMAS and JouHN were together watching the slow ap- 
proach of a new cow, JoHN said, 

“ Ah! Mr. Tnomas, why did you buy a red one?” 

“ Because,” said THOMAS sorrowfully, “ the man was out of green 
ones.” 
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COLONEL VON BORCK, ©. 8S. A. 
RicHmonp, Va., April 29, 1907. 

To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Six.—In your issue of April 27 you say that a Berlin news- 
paper has stated that if the Southern Confederacy had achieved 
its independence it would have proclaimed itself a monarchy and 
would have offered the crown to Prince Frederick Charles of Hohen- 
gollern. You also say that the Berlin paper quoted the late 
Colonel Heros von Borek as authority for the statement, adding 
that he said the plan was known to General Robert’ E. Lee and 
General J. E. B. Stuart. 

In behalf of my comrades in arms, the survivors of the Con- 
federate States armies, I want to thank you for repudiating the 
statement as utterly false and absurd. ‘There is no person who 
lived in the Southern States from 1861 to 1865 who does.not know 
that the suggestion is simply monstrous. Nobody ever thought of 
such a thing, and it is not too much to say it was unthink: able. 

sut I knew Colonel Von Borck most intimately, and I am not 
willing to let this libel upon his memory pass without protesting 
against it and repudiating it upon his behalf. He was one of the 
most high-minded and chivalrous gentlemen that I have ever known, 
and he was incapable of inventing and giving currency to a false- 
hood; and particularly to one that placed his comrades in arms, 
to whom he was tenderly devoted, in such an absurd position as 
this particular falsehood placed them in. 

If you care for them I will give you some of the leading facts 
re lating to Colonel Von Borck’s connection with the Confederate 
army. He was of noble birth in Prussia, and, when our war com- 
menced, he was a young officer in the Prussian army very anxious 
to see some real war. He was an immensé man, fully six feet two, 
with a hereulean frame. When he came here he brought with him 
a straight sword with a broad blade that was at least six inches 
longer than any other sword I saw during the war, and he used 
it so effectively in battle that it came to be as well known of in the 
ravalry service as any officer in that service was. After the war 
he presented it formally to the State of Virginia; it was accepted 
by her Legislature, and it hangs now in her public library at 
Richmond as one of her most cherished relics. 

Von Borek ran the blockade in the summer of 1862, and landed 
at Charleston, South Carolina. He came at once to Richmond, 
bringing letters to the Secretary of War, who sent him out to 
General J. E. B. Stuart. He told me that when he reported to 
Stuart that officer did not receive him graciously, muttering some- 
thing about the Secretary of War camping tramps upon him. It 
was the day of the battle of Seven Pines, as we call it; of Fair 
Oaks, as you call it. In the course of the battle Stuart got mixed 
up in and surrounded by a number of the enemy and was in ex- 
treme peril. Von Borck waded into them with that immense 
sword and cut Stuart out and saved him. After the battle Stuart 
said to him, as he told me, “ You will do; I will keep you.” He 
did keep him, and Von Borck served on his staff from that time, 
with the rank of major, until he was wounded and disabled. I 
knew him well in that time. That is, I was a private in Company 
A, Ninth Virginia Cavalry, constantly seeing Stuart and his staff, 
Von Boreck among them, so that the acquaintance was all on my side. 
I think it might be safely said Von Borck did not know there was 
such a person in existence as myself. But I repeatedly saw him 
in battle, and I can testify there was no more gallant and daring 
soldier in the Confederate army than Von Borek. I was within 
one hundred yards of him when he received the terrible wound that 
disabled him and I saw the thing happen. It was in June, 1863, 
in a cavalry battle near Aldie, in Loudon County, Virginia, when 
Pleasonton, commanding Meade’s cavalry, was vainly endeavoring 
to push Stuart back so that he could get up on the Blue Ridge 
mountains and see General Lee’s army moving down the valley of 
Virginia to Gettysburg. 
low down. almost in the body, by an ounce ball from a Sharp’s 
carbine. He hovered a long time between life and death, but 
finally rallied. He was promoted to lieutenant-colonel, and sent by 

the Confederate government to London in a diplomatic capacity, 
where he remained until the war ended. After the war he pub- 
lished some most interesting memoirs of it in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. He served in the Prussian army in the war between Prussia 
and Austria, upon the staff of some distinguished Prussian officer, 
but I forgot which. I think, but am not certain, that it was the 
very Prince Charles we are talking about. He told me that his 
general imposed very heavy duties upon him during the battle of 

Sadowa, and that during the day the unusual exercise caused his 
old wound to reopen and he was almost suffocated by the discharge 
of blood. 

He returned to this country in the summer of 1884, and came to 
Richmond to révisit *his old comrades in arms. During his stay 
here then I became very intimate with him. Through a most melan- 
choly and pitiful combination of circumstances he had got into a 
state of great pecuniary distress, and he hoped that his old 
comrades would come to his assistance. We did so, and set him 
upon his feet so that he was able to live out the remnant of his 
days in comfort. I am, sir, 

, WitiraAm L. ROYAL... 


STAGE 


Jackson, Miss., March 28, 1907. 


MASKS AND THE 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str,—The undersigned, not intending to criticise a great news- 
paper, cannot help to sustain W. B. S. in his letter of February 28, 


Correspondence 


Von Borek was shot through the neck 
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in regard to the pictures published by you of the President; Nast 
in his time would not have drawn such things as members of the 
Ku-Klux Klan. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY seems to have a passion for gargoyles, which 
you have used to illustrate in * The Season’s Plays * the best actors 
on the New York stage—Ellen Terry, ete. 

Will you kindly tell your ignorant readers why hideous masks, 
instead of the portraits of prominent actors, should be used by 
sn I am, sir, 

Gro. C. Eyricu. 

It is understood that the Greek actors always appeared in masks, 
and the use of them in the ornamentation of theatres and of books 
and writings pertaining to the stage has continued for centuries. 
Those you speak of in HARPER'S WEEKLY were not put in in dis- 
paragement of the actors you mention, nor were the pictures of the 
President in action published in disparagement of him.—EbiTor. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN LONDON 
Sat Lake City, Utan, May 6, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I think you have gone astray a little on the recent munici- 
pal contests in London. The result there has not been a slap at the 
doctrine of municipal ownership, and | believe you will find that 
London even under the reactionaries—who sailed under the false 
colors of municipal reformers—will be further advanced in this 
principle than it is at present. 

During the election the Tory press—and Toryism from time 


immemorial has always been opposed to all progress, whether 
social, political, or religious—issued statements that London’s 


debt, through the municipal extravagance of the Progressives, was 
far above £100,000,000, which, saying the least, is pretty tall 
stretching of the truth. In this amount is some millions which were 
thrown on the rates by the wretched Balfour ministry in_ his 
London education scheme of some three years ago. The real debt 
of London was issued, and by the Tory press, some few weeks 
ago—after they won the victory—and the total was £58,000,000, a 
difference of fully 250 million dollars. The greatest blessing 
London ever received has been the eighteen years it has 
had under Progressive municipal rule. A blind man can pretty 
nearly see the ‘difference between the two—the London of to-day 
and the London of twenty years ago. The thousands of acres 
that have been added to its parks, open spaces, playing-fields, and 
recreative grounds, and these under Progressive rule have been 
laid out not in the well-to-do aristocratic sections of the town, 
whose citizens have ample means to go abroad and to the country, 
but in the working-class districts, where such spaces are needed 
most. The death-rate of London has been reduced fully ten to 
fifteen per cent. under Progressive rules, owing to their strict en- 
forcement of sanitary laws with no class privilege. The whole- 
sale condemnation and tearing down of unsanitary property which 
the city bought, and in some cases left open, dumping thous- 
ands of loads of sand and enclosing them, making them ideal 
play-grounds—seaside attractions for city waifs—for children, or 
else erecting splendid structures (flats) whose architecture and 
finish would credit the average in the neighborhood of Fifth 
Avenue, and letting them from all prices from sixty cents up— 
this and the buying of thousands of acres of land for the erection 
of model working-men’s cottages meant a tremendous outlay of 
capital, but it is not money squandered. The London of twenty 
or thirty years hence will benefit socially, materially, and, I 
believe, spiritually from it. 

All these needed improvements cost money and it can’t be done 
without it; and it is a known fact that the wealthier sections of 
London don’t pay their fair quota to London’s rates, making it 
heavier on the smaller tradespeople. The Progressives have done 
their level best to remedy these evils and for a short period have 
had a setback, but the lion (now in sheep’s clothing) will be 
found out erelong. And the party who has the social betterment 
of all London at heart will again be returned in even greater 
power next election. I am, sir, 

JoHN MorGan. 


GRIEVED ABOUT WHISKERS 
Datias, Texas, April 28, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In your issue of HarPER’s WEEKLY of April 27, you pub- 
lish an article on whiskers, with pictures of very exaggerated ugli- 
ness of the man with a beard; it puts me in mind of the fool boy 
who distorts his face and sticks out his tongue at some other boy 
that he does not like, to show him how he looks. 

If Mr. Cornish did not get civil answers to his questions it is 
because he did not deserve them. How would you like to have a 
man ask you why you wear hair on the top of your head, if you 
have any; it carries microbes as well as the beard. Nature put 
the beard on man’s face, and a man looks more like a man with it 
on than without it; at any rate he does not look like a newly escaped 
convict; but there are men with a genius for ridicule who are like 
the dog who rushes out and barks at passers by, and other dogs 
rush out and add to the general racket. 

I am, sir, 
A. Bower. 















































































































THE EAGLE’S PERCH ABROAD 


THE SHABBY AND DISCREDITABLE HOUSING OF THE 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN MANY LANDS WHEN UNCLE SAM IS LANDLORD 


By FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON 


NTIL. recently the people of the United States have~ been 

exclusively occupied with internal development. Foreign 

relations meant to them only a hazy something whose out- 

lines were suggested rather than defined by the Monroe 

doctrine. As a most natural result of this policy of 
internal concentration, the foreign relations of our country really 
signified nothing to ninety-nine citizens out of one hundred. And 
this popular ignorance and neglect of foreign relations was in no 
wise more vividly expressed than in the wretchedly inadequate pro- 
vision made for the housing and maintenance of our representatives 
in foreign lands. 

But a new era has dawned. The American people have begun to 
look abroad, to see that prosperity hereafter will depend largely 
upon being able to sell to the rest of the world things which we 
make and they need. And in order to facilitate this free exchange 
of our products we maintain the most friendly relations with the 
stranger nations, our customers. Our diplomats and consuls are 
the regularly accredited agents through whom these friendly rela- 
tions are maintained. 

Let no one for a moment suppose that the function of our diplo- 
mats is to act as head salesmen for our manufacturers. Neverthe- 
less it is a truth that should be burned deep into the conscious- 
ness of every manufacturer, shipper, trader, or workman, whether 
of great or small degree, that our national importance in the eyes 
of foreign peoples, who have no chance to visit us and see in per- 
son the wonders of our great and glorious country, is measured 
by the condition in which we maintain our regularly accredited 
representatives. And it is for this reason that the attention of 
Americans has been fixed recently upon the meagre support of our 
ambassadors, ministers, and consuls throughout the world. 

It may seem at first sight paradoxical, but it is really illumina- 


tive of existing conditions to observe the surroundings of Whitelaw 
Reid, our ambassador to the court of St. James’s. He and Mrs. 
Reid have received many thousands of Americans during the last 
three seasons at Dorchester House, the best arranged and most 
splendid private residence in London. But the ménage is sustained 
by Mr. Reid’s private purse at a cost of $100,000 a year. 

Facing Stanhope Gate, one of the main entrances to Hyde Park, 
amd skirted by the delightful establishments of Park Lane and 
Mayfair, Dorchester House is a veritable palace, built in’ pure 
Italian style,.at once massive and elegant. The interior is sumptu 
ous in decoration and furnishings, the main feature being a central 
staircase of marble, stately and beautiful, which leads to a series 
of columned. and arched galleries with dull gold backgrounds suv 
gestive of the architectural detail so often used in Paul Veronese’s 
paintings. 

The libraries on the lower floor contain one of the rarest col- 
lections of books in London, while the suite of drawing-rooms. 
ballroom, picture-gallery, and state dining-room, which occupies 
almost the entire second story, holds an assemblage of works of 
art in many respects unique, and of priceless value. 

Dorchester House may be said to be, at present, the most magnifi- 
cent embassy in the world; presided over by a host and_ hostess 
who are eminently successful in maintaining the prestige and im- 
portance of this country at the court of St. James’s. The United 
States embassy, housed in a style commensurate with the wealth 
and power of this great republic, and providing the characteristic 
hospitality of cur people, can be regarded as entirely creditable 
to the present ambassador and his accomplished wife. But to the 
travelling and travelled American who goes beneath the surface of 
things it is a*sort-of humiliation that these imposing surround- 
ings, with their attendant expenses, are, as a matter of fact, not 
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Photograph by Frances Benjamin Johnston 


The superb Drawing-room of Dorchester House, Ambassador Reid’s London Resideace 


THIS ROOM OVERLOOKS PARK LANE AND FACES’ HYDE 


PARK. THE COLOR SCHEME OF ITS DECORATIONS ITS RED AND 


DULL GOLD; AND IT CONTAINS MOST OF THE FINER SMALL PICTURES IN THE COLLECTION AT DORCHESTER HOUSE 
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Marble Mantel, designed by Alfred Stevens, in the State Dining-room 


The Corridor ieading to the Picture-gallery and Ballroom 


THE LONDON RESIDENCE OF OUR ENGLISH AMBASSADOR, MAINTAINED 
BY MR. REID AT A COST TO HIS PRIVATE PURSE OF $100,000 A YEAR 


DORCHESTER HOUSE, CONSIDERED THE FINEST RESIDENCE IN LONDON, WAS BUILT IN THE EARLY FIFTIES. 
LINDSAY HALFORD, OF THE FIRST LIFE-GUARDS, EQUERRY-IN-WAITING TO KING EDWARD SINCE 1901. 


Photographs by Frances Benjamin Johnston 
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IT IS OWNED BY CAPTAIN GEORGE 
ITS PICTURE GALLERY IS FAMOUS 
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national, but must 
be paid for out of the 
private means of our 
governmental re pr e- 
sentative. Every 
citizen of, the United 
States who goes to 
Dorchester House goes 
as the guest of a kind 
fellow-citizen who is 
paying ~ the visitor’s 
charges out of his 
own pocket. 

Conditions are 
such to-day that no 
American, | whatever 
his abilities and 
qualifications, can ac- 
cept a foreign am- 
bassadorship (with 
one possible excep- 
tion) unless he _ be 
possessed of indepen- 
dent means which will 
permit him to spend 
at least two or three 
times the amount of 
his official compensa- 
tion. This state of 
affairs is creating a 
class distinction that 
is nothing less than a 
rank absurdity, under 
our republican insti- 
tutions, and the spec- 
tacle of one of the 
richest governments 
in the world allowing 
an individual, no 
matter in what ca- 
pacity, to uphold its 
dignity and _ impor- 
tance mainly at his 
personal expense, 
should humble — the 
pride of every Amer- 
ican. 

That * they do these 
things better” in 
other lands is fairly 


well demonstrated by the recent action of a number of foreign 
governments. As a_ case 
ambassador to Washington, is paid a 


lately appointed British 
salary of $50,000, and, in 


the very handsome establishment on Connecticut Avenue which 
is also provided by his home government. 

Not to be outdone, Germany, likewise owning a large and well- 
equipped embassy here, has promptly followed suit by raising the 
annual compensation of “her representative, Baron von Sternberg, 
from $30,000 to $35,000 per annum, in order better to enable him to 


meet the demands of his 


not long ago, acquired a magnificent site on the northern heights 
overlooking Washington, and has sent one of its best architects 
here to prepare plans for an imposing embassy building. 

One example will suffice to demonstrate that the acquisition of  - 
embassy and legation property is a shrewd and highly - profitable 
The ground on which the British Embassy 
stands was bought some thirty years ago for forty cents a square 


business proposition. 


foot. It 
government 
the President of the 
the other European 


is now easily 





giving its ambassador a salary equal to that of 
United 
powers maintaining their representatives both 
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The impressive Official Residence of the U.S. Consul at Tahiti, Sandwich Islands 
THE ACQUISITION OF THIS PROPERTY COST ONE OF ITS OFFICIAL OCCUPANTS $300, WHICH 
HE HAS SINCE BEEN UNABLE TO COLLECT FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


in point,.the Hon. James Bryce, 


addition, a fund for the maintenance of 


oflicial position. The French Republic, order. 


worth $10. What with one foreign 


States, and the majority of 














here and abroad jn 
official residences at 
proportionately 1 i}. 
eral incomes, the })- 
icy of the United 


States government 
shows in ‘sorry ¢on- 
trast. As a matter 


of fact, however, tis 
condition arises, jot 
from a lack of i- 
ministrative support, 
but from the failure 
of Congress to take 
the necessary actiou. 

Not for want of 
opportunity, let it be 
stated, -for the closing 
of the Fifty - ninth 
Congress left hieh 
and dry on the calen- 
dar a Dill, intro- 
duced and warmiy 
advocated by tiie 
Hon. Nicholas Loneg- 
worth, of Ohio, thie 
main purpose of 
which was to provide 
proper official — resi- 
dences in the various 
foreign capitals, and 
thus remedy the pres- 
ent wholly — incon- 
sistent situation 
which, in limiting 
our foreign  repre- 
sentatives to men 
of immense wealth, 
threatens to become 
a reproach to Amer- 
ican institutions and 
ideals. 

As a measure 
logically following the 
much-needed reforms 
in the consular servy- 
ice, inaugurated about 
a year ago by Con- 
gressional legislation, 
the acquisition of 


residential property seems not only expedient, but right. The 
amount of the appropriation asked for by Mr. Longworth was 
$5,000,000, an insignificant sum in comparison with the hundreds 
of millions annually carried by the far-famed “ pork” bills for 
rivers and harbors, public buildings, and the like. | 
° The Ohio Representative was not permitted even to insert in the 
current diplomatic and consular bill a small opening wedge of an 
appropriation for $500,000 to be expended at the discretion of thie 
Secretary of State in the acquisition of embassy and _legation 
property, as this proviso was promptly ruled out on a point of 
As a widely travelled American, Mr. Longworth knows from 
personal observation and experience how imperative this legisla- 
tion has become, and to what a vast extent such a niggardly and 
short-sighted policy hampers American interests abroad. 

Marty of the absurdities of the ancient régime, which are not 
merely tradition, but matter of official record, would seem better 
adapted to serve as the basis of a Gilbertian libretto, or a farce- 
comedy, than the dry reports of a staid departmental bureau. It 
would certainly appear that the resources of this country are 
adequate to provide proper equipment for its foreign service, but 
no longer than two years ago the Consulate at Yokohama had no 
- typewriter, no telephone, and no fund for postage, so that bills of 
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The United States Consulate at Amoy, China 


TUE GROUND ON WHICH THIS BUILDING STANDS WAS ORIGINALLY LEASED FOR HOSPITAL PURPOSES 
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The humble Quarters of: our Consul at Seoul, Korea 


TRUE JEFFERSONIAN SIMPLICITY . CHARACTERIZES THE RESIDENCE OF THE 
OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE ~- KOREAN CAPITAL 


lading, and other such documents, were, perforce, deposited in the 
mails stampless, in the cheerful confidence that the recipients would 
want them bad enough to pay the double rates exacted at the 
other end for insufficient postage. 

At the time of the Taft Philippine expedition in 19065, no funds 
being available for repairs to the Tokio Legation, it was considered 
extremely fortunate that the ceiling of the dining-room, which had 
been somewhat shaky, fell down two days before instead of during 
the state banquet given by the American minister in honor of this 
distinguished party of statesmen. 

Pride of country is little stimulated by the democratic simplicity 
of a former American minister who was at one time accredited to 
one of the most aristocratic courts of Europe, and who, taking up 
his abode in a shabby, ill-smelling flat, received his diplomatic col- 
leagues in his shirt-sleeves, and, at parting, returned to them their 
own visiting-cards, with the would-be jocular remark that they 
should thus consider themselves called upon. 

In times when consular salaries were small, and fees were the 
main, yet somewhat precarious, income of certain consular offices, 
a benevolent petroleum trust obligingly came to the rescue of an 
embarrassed government by allowing its manager in an important 
Kast-Indian city to assume the added title of United States consul, 
and incidentally tc transact the consular business. Inquiry from 
an indignant and protesting American tourist developed the fact 
that the original appointee, having discovered that it would cost 
$700 to reach a post which yielded the munificent salary of $400 
per annum, had discreetly declined the honor. For like reasons a 


number of other big office structures, in that particular section of’ 


the Orient, bore aloft, in immense lettering, the sign. ‘‘ The Blank 
Oil Company,” beneath which appeared in modest and unobtrusive 
type the legend, “ Consulate of the United States.” In another 
city,—in this instance a Russian trade centre,—the same chagrined 
tourist, after a long and wearisome search, finally located the 
American Consulate in an obscure quarter of the town, only to 
find it shuttered and locked, bearing the sign, “Office hours from 
5.30 to 7 P.M.” That particular consul made his real living by 
running a hardware- 


For the good of the service, that consular ageney was quietly, 
but promptly, transferred to more fitting surroundings. — In- 
stances of the absurdities and’ inadequacies of the old system, or 
rather want of system, might be multiplied indefinitely, but the 
possibilities of-their future recurrence are now happily eliminated. 

Fortunately for our national prestige, and the upbuilding of our 
commercial supremacy abroad, after a fight of ever eighty years’ 
standing, the necessary legislation was obtained in April, 1906, 
which, in combination with an executive order issued in June 
following, has opened the way to a thoroughly businesslike and 
far-reaching reorganization of the entire consular service. At a 
stroke, these enactments have cleared away most of the old and 
hampering: conditions, by providing a corps of inspectors, grading 
all consul-generals and consuls into classes, in conformity with the 
rank and importance of their posts. 

Salaries have been raised and graded according to the classes 
established, and fees, as a source of i income to consular officers, have, 
practically, been abolished. Members of the consular force who 
receive over $1000 a year must be citizens of the United States, 
and they are absolutely debarred from engaging in any outside 
business or trade. The higher grades, under the President’s order, 
are filled solely from the existing personnel by promotion, for 
efficiency and length of service. Appointments from civil life may 
be made only to the two lowést consular grades, and then under 
examination, with special requirements as to adaptability and 
fitness. 

All this is reform which really reforms, and ‘which leads 
inevitably to the logic of extending similar businesslike methods to 
other branches of the foreign service—notably in the acquisition 
of residential property. The few experiments in that direction 
already made by the United States government furnish un- 
answerable arguments in favor of the proposition. The United 
States now owns legation property in Peking, Tokio, and Seoul, 
consular residences in Tangier, Morocco, Bangkok, Siam, and 
Tahiti, S. I., and leases in perpetuity the land on which the ‘con- 
sular buildings are situated in Yokohama and at Amoy, China. 

The Legation at 





shop. 

Even near at home, 
in the domain of our 
next-door neighbor, 
the records occasion- 
ally show incongru- 
ous situations. An 
official of the Depart- 
ment of State, on a 
tour of inspection in 
Canada, found himself 
at a small railway 





station with a wait of 
an hour or so between 
trains. To kill time 
he asked to be directed 
to the local consular 
agency, and a_neat- 
looking butcher shop 
at the cross-roads was 
pointed out to him. 
With some misgivings 
the _ official crossed 
over, and putting his 
head in the _ door, 
asked a white-coated 
individual where the 
United States  con- 
sular agent was to 
be found. The white- 
coated one carefully 














Peking, but recently 
completed, is a model, 
a beautiful structure 
of American design, 
material, and work- 
manship, occupying a 
proper site, and 
thoroughly adapted to 
all the requirements 
of our minister and 
his high position. It 
was built, furnished, 
and embellished by 
direct Congressional 
appropriation. 

The Tokio Embassy 
is an old _ building 
(probably in a some- 
what better state of 
repair since’ the 
episode of the fallen 
ceiling) which occu- 
pies ground specially 
alloted for the pur- 
pose by the Japanese 
government, for a 
nominal yearly rental. 
It cost $16,000 and is 
now worth $50,000, 
for land values in 
Japan are. rising 








cut and weighed a 
slice of ham before re- 


constantly. 
The property owned 


plying: “I am your Our expensive Consulate at Yokohama in Seoul was origi- 
man. What can I do IF YOU ARE MADE CONSUL-GENERAL TO YOKOHAMA YOU MUST BUY YOUR nally acquired for 


for you?” 
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CONSULATE AND RENT IT TO YOUR GOVERNMENT FOR $800 PER ANNUM $5000, and is now 
































































































































The United States Embassy at Tokio 
BECAUSE NO FUNDS. WERE AVAILABLE FOR ITS REPAIR, THE CEIL- 
ING IN THE DINING-ROOM JUST MISSED FALLING UPON MR. TAFT 
IN 1905, DURING A ‘STATE BANQUET GIVEN BY THE AMERICAN 
MINISTER AT TOKIO IN HONOR OF THE VISITING SECRETARY 


estimated at $40,000 at least. with local prices also increasing 
rapidly. Both building and grounds at Bangkok are gifts to the 
American government from the King of Siam, while the site of the 
Tangier consulate is a grant from the Moorish authorities. Con- 
cerning the other properties, there are comic-opera elements beside 
which the humors of * The Mikado” distinctly pale. At Amoy we 
own a consulate on ground originally leased for hospital purposes, 
but just how we acquired it is not made clear in the records. 

At Yokohama a large plot of ground is leased in perpetuity by 
the Japanese government, but Congress declining to appropriate 
funds, the necessary offices were built by a former consul-general 
at the post, and the title has passed to each of his successors in 
turn. Therefore, if you are made consul-general to Yokohama, you 
buy your consulate and rent it to your home government for $800 
per annum. Thus in thirty-five years something like $30,000 has 
been expended for the rental of a building which probably could 
have been originally constructed for less than $10,000, with the 
title owned by the government instead of a private individual. 

The Tahiti property is remote, and one might say far removed 
from the international lime-light, but, nevertheless, it is the gem 
of the collection. The land was originally granted to us by a dusky 
native queen, who gave it, and then, womanlike, took it away 
again, only to change her mind and give it back once more. Here 
was the old situation of land but no money for buildings, so, as 
usual in such cases, the long-suffering consul came to the rescue 
and put up a consulate at his own expense. One retiring official 
carried away the title to the building, without making a deal with 
his successor, and when consul No. 1 sued for the rent of his office 
structure, consul No. 2 sued for the rent of the ground on which it 
stood. The judge in the case was wise, and awarded judgment to 
both plaintiffs, and ordered that consul No. 2 purchase the buildings 
within thirty days, for 1600 francs. This was done, and for thirty 
years the unfortunate official (or possibly his heirs) has been 













































Our Model Legation Building at Peking 


*““A BEAUTIFUL STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN DESIGN, MATERIAL, AND 
WORKMANSHIP, OCCUPYING A PROPER SITE, AND THOROUGHLY 
ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF OUR MINISTER AND HIS POSI- 
TION. IT WAS BUILT BY DIRECT CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATION ” 


unable to collect from his government this odd $300 expended 
for its alleged property. 

In fact the acquisition of embassy, legation, and consular prop 
erty is its own justification. It removes the hateful restriction of 
“having the price” as an imperative qualification for an ambassa 
dorship, and places every office in the gift of the nation within 
reach of the man of ability. It increases the dignity and importance 
of our representatives and augments their efficiency, because a 
fixed abode obviates the necessity of house-hunting and the constant 
moving about of official records. The actual money economy is 
almost too obvious to dwell upon, and a government which spends 
something over $200,000,000 annually to keep the nation on a 
war footing should promptly vote the small appropriation required, 
seeing that the United States spends less than $3,000,000 annually 
to maintain peaceful relations. 

Consular residences are imperatively needed in the Orient, where 
conditions are such that it is impossible to rent suitable quarters. 
American producers, seeking the vast markets of the Far East, 
should gather enlightenment from the magnificent office structures 
erected in the great Oriental trade centres by Germany, Eng- 
land, and France, and should unite in a movement to have their 
American representatives on some sort of an equal footing with 
these competing. powers. . 

The old régime of two or three consular clerks at a post like 
Canton, when Germany finds the need of fifty, or of two clerks at 
Hongkong, when England requires forty-five, is archaic, and should 
pass to the administrative dust-heap. The foreign service, since 
its establishment, has borne on its rolls the names of many of our 
most brilliant and able men, and its possibilities in that direction 
should be carefully fostered. All too frequently Congressional 
parsimony and indifference have brought about a condition of 
things which proved a source of amused bewilderment to the 
foreigner, and of helpless mortification to the travelling American. 








THE ACTIVITY IN DIPLODOCI 
































THE DINOSAUR DIPLODOCUS, WHOSE SKELETON IS SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH, IS TO BE PRESENTED BY MR. MORRIS K. JESUP TO THE 
SENKENBERG MUSEUM AT FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN, GERMANY, WHICH IS SAID TO BE GREATLY IN NEED OF ONE. MR. CARNEGIE HAS 
ALREADY PRESENTED PLASTER DIPLODOCI TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. THE SPECIMEN WHICH WILL 
GRACE THE FRANKFORT MUSEUM WAS DISCOVERED IN BONE CABIN 
JURASSIC PERIOD HAVE COME TO LIGHT. THE SKELETON IS SIXTY FEET LONG, THIRTEEN FEET HIGH, AND EIGHT MILLION YEARS OLD 


QUARRY, WYOMING, WHERE MANY SIMILAR PRODUCTS OF THE 
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HORAILROADING TO THE GALLONS 
NOPARTIAL JUDGE: 
No ) EVIDENCE. 
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The Overflow Meeting held at the Corner of Lexington Avenue and Forty-third Street 


THE MOYER-HAYWOOD DEMONSTRATION IN NEW YORK 


ASSEMBLED AFTERWARD IN A MEETING AT THE GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, TO DEMONSTRATE THEIR SYMPATHY WITH MOYER, HAY- 

WOOD, AND PETTIBONE, THE OFFICERS OF THE WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS WHO ARE ON TRIAL AT BOISE CITY, IDAHO, FOR 

THE MURDER OF GOVERNOR STEUNENRERG. THE DEMONSTRATION WAS OCCASIONED BY THE RECENT UTTERANCE OF PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT, IN WHICH HE CLASSED THE ACCUSED MEN AMONG HIS COMPRBHENSIVE LIST OF “ UNDESIRABLE CITIZENS ” 
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THE CRISIS 





IN ENGLISH 


LIBERALISM 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon, April 13, 1907. 
HE title of this article is not meant to be sensational, but 
severely matter of fact. There is a crisis in English Lib- 
eralism. Indeed, there are two crises. One, and perhaps 
the more momentous of the two, is concerned with the 
present and future relations of Liberals with the ‘party 
of labor and socialism. The other, which, though less important, 
is more immediate and more definite, is summed up inthe ques- 
tion of the House of Lords. The present government has to de- 
liver an attack on the greatest’ stronghold of privilege, while it 
is itself harassed in the rear by allies who partake a good deal 
of the nature of guerrillas; and the play and interplay of these 
two forces are. shaping a situation that only the deftest handling 
can save from disaster. On the one hand there is the necessity 
of removing or at least attenuating the overwhelming obstacle 
that blocks the path of serious reform. On the other there is the 


not less imperative necessity of conciliating or, at any rate, of, 


not alienating the Labor group and the unplumbed forces. behind 
it. To attack the House of Lords is to raise up a formidable 
army of vested interests. To prosecute a policy which the Radical 
extremists can be persuaded to support is to run the risk of 
making every property-owner fidgety; and, as Lord Rosebery re- 
cently reminded the government, it is the suspicion of hostility 
to property that sooner or later has overthrown every Liberal 
ministry of the last forty years. . Here, then, is a dilemma which 
will tax all the adroitness and resolution of ‘‘ the strongest gov- 
ernment of modern times.” 

What, under these circumstances, should be the tactics of the 
ministry? Clearly, I think, the ministry should so arrange its 
programme as to build up the strongest possible case against the 
House of Lords and then dissolve. That is to say, its tactics 
ought to be governed with a constant eye to the overwhelming 


issue which must before long—possibly before another two years , 


are over—be submitted to the electorate. The House of Lords 
last year threw out two of the government’s principal bills, and 
the government has so far found no effective way of resenting its 
action. If the process is repeated throughout the present session, 
if nmieasures are passed by the Commons only to be mutilated or 
destroyed by the Lords, and if the government again “takes it 
lying down,” then the Upper Chamber holds the balance of the 
Constitution, the government is convicted of ineffectiveness, and 
the ancient democratic. Constitution of this country is for the 
time in suspense. The highest sort of parliamentary generalship 
will be needed if the battle with the Lords is to be joined on 
grounds of the government’s own choosing, and under conditions 
reasonabiy favorable to its suecess. 

IT am not quite sure whether the Liberals have it in them to 


rise to the height of the ‘otcasion. As a party, discipline has - 


never been their strong point. They are still, as they have been 
for half a century, a congeries of enthusiastic and somewhat ill- 
regulated groups rather than a united and harmonious confed- 
eration. Each section has its own pet measure, which it thinks 
of preeminent importance, and which it is but too apt to press, 
with only a slight regard for the general interests of the party. 
And just now all sections are filled with the utmost reforming 
vigor. They have come back to power after nearly twenty years 
in opposition, with a negative mandate to preserve .free trade, 
with a positive mandate to effect certain far-reaching ‘changes in 
the social structure of the country. They are impatient to get 
to work and “do things.” It is difficult to get them to listen to 
counsels of patience and prevision. They fling themselves upon 
the government, urging it to take up now this bill and now that, 
regardless of how such a policy -will react upon the general prob- 
lem of accumulating a case against the Lords. For it is clear 
that if the government’s principal measures are brought forward 
now and rejected by the Lords, the country will have got over its 
indignation by the end of a couple of years, and a dissolution 
in 1909 might possibly find the government without the popular 
backing that can alone effect so great a change in the Constitu- 
tion as is implied in a curtailment of the prerogatives: of the 
Upper House. That, at any rate, is the danger ahead, and only a 
skilful selection of the measures that are to be placed in the 
front lines of attack, only a genuine spirit of sacrifice and re- 
straint among the various sections of the Liberal party, can 
avert it. 

There are, for instance, at the present moment three bills of 
first-class importance in the public mind. One is the Trish Devo- 
lution bill: another is the bill for extending small holdings in 
Scotland, and for establishing a land court, with compulsory 
powers to buy land and to fix rents; the third is the bill, not yet 
introduced, for dealing radically and comprehensively with the 
English land system. Now, nobody expects that the Lords will 
pass these bills. The probabilities are that all of them will be 
rejected outright. If a single one of them escapes it will only 
be with such modifications as will have wholly destroyed its 
efficiency. Then, again, the temperance reformers are clamorous 
for a bill stringently amending the licensing act, and the Lords 
are extremely unlikely to agree to any such proposal. Here, 
then, are four measures of the first order which are practically 





doomed from the moment of their birth. Is the government to 
dissolve directly the Lords have emasculated or rejected them? 
Or is it to continue in office as though nothing in particular had 
happened? Or is it to defer the final stages of these bills until 
it is prepared to make their mutilation by the Lords a casus belli? 

Policy, in my judgment, prescribes the last of the proverbial! 
three.courses as the best. ‘The dissolution, in other words, ought, 
I think, to be deferred long enough to give the government time, 
first, to introduce at least two Radical budgets; secondly, to 
educate the country on the manifold and delicate issues involved 
in the House of Lords question; and, thirdly, to arrange matters 
so that when the appeal to the electorate is taken, the obstructive 
actions of the Lords shall be both fresh and clear in the ‘public 
mind. It will not do for the government to ask a renewal of 
popular confidence simply on the strength of what it has failed 
to accomplish, even though the failure is due to no fault of its 
own. It must have some positive achievements to show. It has 
already passed several valuable measures, such as the Trades 
Disputes bill. It is engaged at this moment on the most thought- 
ful and thorough scheme of army reorganization that has ever 
been presented to Parliament. It is determined, and, as money 
bills lie wholly within the competency of the House of Commons, 
it is also able, io reorganize the national finances and to readjust 
taxation along what I may call Rooseveltian lines. And there 
are many. other smaller and less contentious measures of great 
public utility which, as they do not touch the land or education 
or -the Church, the House of Lords may reasonably be expected 
to pass. Time, therefore, is needed to enable the government to 
convince the nation that, given a fair chance, it can act and act 
usefully. 

Time, also, is needed, as I have said, to educate the country on 
the main issue. The House of Lords question is a question that 
is not to he settled by whirling denunciation. It goes down to 
the very roots not only of the Constitution, but of the social 
fabrie of the country; and clear and sober thought is the first 
requisite*for dealing with it. The government is understood to 
have agreed upon its line of action. It does not intend to put 
forward any proposals for making the Upper Chamber more demo- 
cratic or more representative, or for interfering in any way with 
its internal composition. It confines itself to the problem of 
readjusting the relations between the House of Lords as it is 
and the House of Commons as it is, and of readjusting them in 
such a way that the national wishes shall not be factiously 
thwarted. How it proposes to solve this problem I do not know. 
There are many ways in which it might be solved, but there is 
no way in which it can be solved without a profound constitu- 
tional change. The government has not yet produced its plan. 
Some assert that by the practice of the Constitution it eannot 
produce its plan without immediately dissolving upon it. But 
that is on the assumption that. the government’s proposals will 
be embodied in the form of a bill. I think it more likely, and 
certainly better tactics, that they should take shape rather in the 
form of a series of resolutions. These resolutions would provide 
a tangible basis for discussion, and would at once concentrate 


the public mind, now somewhat hazy and scattered, upon a deti- ' 


nite project. That would in itself be an immense gain. At th 
same time, the government has in reserve powers which it can a! 
any moment wield with effect. The House of Commons, so long 
as it retains the sole jurisdiction over the kinds of taxes. that 
are to be raised, and over their allocation and expenditure, has 
always on hand a weapon of enormous potency. 

But ultimately the issue will have to be squarely joined, and 
the question of questions for the government is how it can _ be 
joined on terms that ensure a victory. Before this letter reaches 
you, Mr. Asquith will have introduced his budget, and the ex- 
pectation is that it will be a popular and a radical one. A year 
hence there will be another budget, and if all goes well it, too, 
will be a genuine measure of democratie finance, and may even 
lay the foundations for a scheme of old-age pensions. These 
budgets, and the various minor measures of social reform that 
have been and that in all probability will be passed, should enable 
the government to appeal to the country with a certain effect. 
But something more will be’-needed than that. The Lords have 
rejected the government’s education bill; -they are almost certain 
to reject its Irish bill and its Seotch and English land bills. 
Which of these measures can be relied upon to rouse the people 
to the most resolute campaign against the Upper Chamber? With 
which should the House of Lords question be especially linked? 
I do not think there is much difficulty in answering that query. 
The problem of the land is now recognized as the greatest social 
problem confronting the English people. It is not too much to 
say that reform on any large scale in England is impossible until 
the land is rescued from feudalism, ceases to be the plaything of 
the pleasure-loving rich, and becomes once more the property 
of the people. We are rapidly approaehing what will prove to 
be nothing less than an agrarian revolution, and the spirit behind 
it will furnish the government as nothing else can with the 
requisite strength for a broad and final settlement of the House 
of Lords problem. : 
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The Main Dining Saloon on the Upper Deck fitted The Cooling-room of the Turkish Bath on the Main Deck—a 
with small Tables and accommodating 370 Persons novel Addition to the Equipment of a Transatlantic Liner 


The Lounging-room on the Boat Deck, 35 feet above the Water The luxurious Drawing-room on the Boat Deck 


THE LARGEST BRITISH LINER AFLOAT 


THE NEW ATLANTIC LINER “ ADRIATIC,” WHICH HAS JUST COMPLETED HER MAIDEN TRIP, IS THE LATEST AND LARGEST OF THE GREAT 


FLEET OF VESSELS WHICH THE ENTERPRISE OF THE. WHITE STAR LINE HAS ADDED TO THE TRANS-OCEANIC SERVICE. SHE IS 725 FEET 
9 INCHES LONG, 75 FEET 6 INCHES BEAM, AND ABOUT.50 FEET DEEP; HER GROSS TONNAGE 1S NEARLY 25,000, AND SHE DISPLACES 
OVER 40,000 TONS. THE SHIP HAS NO LESS THAN NINE STEEL DECKS. SOME OF THE SPECIAL FEATURES INCLUDED IN HER CON- 
STRUCTION ARE A FULLY EQUIPPED GYMNASIUM, A TURKISH BATH, AND AN ELECTRIC-ELEVATOR WHICH OPERATES THROUGH FOUR DECKS 
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WITH THE CONSUL 


WHAT IT MEANS TO UPHOLD OUR PRESTIGE AT THE EARTH’S ENDS = 


BY «ONE 


HILE I was roasting on the rocks of Aden—a Prometheus 

bound “(at $1500) to be pecked at by stray American 

eagles—I had time to think. And I concluded we consuls 

were just modern martyrs trying.to lubricate the great 

machine of commerce—and mostly getting ground 
under the wheels for our pains. 

Yes, sir, the service, it seems to me, is a microcosm of this 

baffling world. One is taken and the. other “gets left ”’—in a 
strictly ron-Biblical sense. What I mean is this: Smith will get 
Cairo, and the magic rank of * agent,” which means Khedival balls 
and a grand time; for he’s 
tagged on to the fringe of 
diplomacy. And to poor - 
Brown’s lot will fall a lurid é 
hole like Cabo Gracias 4 Dios, 
where the poor chap can’t 
raise a glass to his lips with- 
out having it shattered by a 
rifle-shot from the latest revo- 
lution. 

Don’t argue with me; I’ve 
had too much of it. I’ve 
tackled Zanzibar and the 
Arab slave-traflic; was nearly 
grabbed by the Boxers at 
Chunan-fu; kicked my heels 
idly among impudent Siamese 
in Bangkok; got heart-sick 
and lonely in the Society 
Islands; and bought good 
American citizens from Alba- 
nian brigands in _ Patras. 
You see, I had to pay up, for 
in the second letter they said 
they'd send an ear by the next 
courier! 

And I was seared all right. 
I'd seen the Russ after Odessa 
Jews, Kurds chasing Ar- 
menians in Kharput, Arabs 
after everybody professing 
Christianity. They all mean 
business, take my word for it. 
A lively life, friend. My 
house may be under the date- 
palms of a Moorish oasis or 
half buried by Siberian 
snows. My daily work may 
be done in Chinese ideographs, 
or the Amharic script of 
jealous Abyssinia. 

I am _ pestered by ships, 
their masters and hands; by 
tourists and explorers, by 
men with an axe to grind— 
or one in their hands, literal 
or metaphorical. I’ve had 
both—the latter in Dar-el-Baida. He was a slave I’d freed. But 
that’s a long yarn of ingratitude that ’ll always haunt me. 

I’m called away from a statistical report or golden advice to 
American trade to christen a kid, try a breach-of-promise case, or 
a claim about cattle. Or some one calls on me to argue with both 
sides in a budding revolution, that I know may pit my walls witb 
holes and bedraggle Old Glory over the door. It’s not a bit of use 
trying to be dignified. If I can uphold America out here and keep 
a whole skin, I’m lucky. 











Bought good American citizens from Albanian brigands 





OF THEM” 


“ John,” says a stern country, “your duties are many and 
onerous. Protect American merchants and American commerce. 
Report on new openings and chances for American brains and in- 
dustry. Settle disputes, redress grievances, relieve the ship- 
wrecked and send them home, John. Recover and save all you can 
out of wrecks (sea-wrecks, bien enlendu). Keep a register of Amer- 
ican subjects. In short, wave the flag and keep our prestige high— 
on the pay of a dry-goods clerk. Study and learn; learn lingoes 
like Chinese, and expect promotion—say, from Port au Prince to 
Bogotaé.” I tell you I often wish I was a pet parrot in a decent 
family at home. 

I rise early; it may be the 
mosquitoes or an earthquake. 
Anyway, I rise early, take a 
bath, threaten to shoot the 
servant (they need this), and 
breakfast gently, chiefly on 
exotic fruit. Lord, you fel- 
lows complain about the 
servant problem! How 
about your best boy collared 
by a leopard, or bitten by a 
hamadryad? How about 
otherwise decent chaps shot 
dead in your doorway for 
political spies, or going off 
on a jag with your only 
bottle of whiskey and doing 
a devil-dance on the table in 
your show uniform? 

Trouble begins at the office. 
My chief encloses a letter of 
complaint that has travelled 
by devious ways from Wash- 
ington. The man says I’m 
too high-toned for my job. 
What can I do? The next 
will marvel that a mighty 
nation should entrust even 
its meanest affairs to such a 
ruffian. I am accused of 
cupidity and stupidity, ob- 
tuseness and diffuseness. 

Turning to my domestic 
correspondence, I find a claim 
for local taxes. Of course a 
consulate pays none, so I 
reply gravely, magniloquent 
in phrase, saying nothing. 
The skipper of a bark in the 
bay asks for details of buoys 
and lights, holding-grounds 
and port anchorages! An- 
other man’s hands have mu- 
tinied, and he wants ’em all 
locked up in the consulate. 
Well, the furniture isn’t 
worth much, but I prize my old desk and decline. Then comes 
the sailors’ story. Skipper, say they, has wholly starved and 
bullied and half murdered them on the high seas. . Can he be 
shot or hanged on this convenient territory? 

I back out of this. You see, at 11.30 there’s a wedding, and I 
must be in the office, grave as an owl, to read the service. Pretty 
figure I’d cut if young Jenkins and his bride (awful nice figure— 
she’s from Detroit) beheld the office wrecked by crazy sailors. 





Drawn by F. Strothmann 


Of course they’d say I’d been drinking, sure, and fought imaginary 
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foes in my country’s behalf. They’ll live here, of course. He ex- 
ports goatskins, and her father rose leaves, gums, and _ spices. 
Beauty and the Beast every way you look at it. If they have a 
child ll have to register it quick as an American citizen, otherwise 
it might as well die. 

To every soul on every American ship that sails into this port 
(precious few, thank the Lord!) I’m America, and made to feel it. 
The few come, the many write. “Sir,” says one man on good 
stationery, “I manufacture leather goods wholesale. What chance 
have my products in your territory?” 

Friend, you’ve less chance than a cockroach of a living here. If 
it were a nice line of Mausers, now, with soft-nosed cartridges, I 


could promise you a bumper season. But leather goods! Man, 
your mission is as futile as Paquin frocks in Labrador. .. . H’m! 


... And I see he wants me to turn his catalogue into Arabic, 
payment according to goods sold.in my territory. Next, please. 

Here is a collector—collects butterflies and orchids for a New 
Jersey importing-house. Has Odontoglossum spiceriana or Cypre- 
pedium caudatum been perceived in my locality? And if so, in 
what quantities? Are the natives peaceable and willing to work 
at fair wages? Is camel hire cheap, and could I arrange ‘for a 
drying-house? . 

A request for samples of my stamps (at my expense) ; a pathetic 
query about a sailorman, last heard of in Galveston, and believed 
to have sailed for Eastern ports in a “ coffin ship” of great age; a 
request from a newspaper editor for “a selection of sharp prints 
of the city, with its walls and environs, suitable for reproduction. 
Full captions to be placed at back. Trouble expected in your 
town.” 

Son, I’ve waited for it too—for years. The trouble, I mean. Not 
a mere tribal fight outside our red-mud walls, but a regular bust up. 

More letters. Private yacht expected. Is there a non-verminous 
house in the whole city that can be hired for a party of six for 
three or four days? Will pay a decent price. Can I arrange the 
catering? No oil with the cooking, as the owner’s wife can’t abide 
it. Plenty of prickly-pear—believes it’s now in season. 

And listen to this: 


“DEAR Mr. Consut,—My son is of a roving disposition, and 
leans towards the East. I don’t know where he got it, not from 
his father, a dry-goods-man in Paris (Texas). Can I apprentice 
him to you for two years? The pay is regular, and government 
and he could shift from place to place, getting nearer and nearer 
home. I inclose three stamps, hoping for a favorable reply.” 


I reply, but not favorably. The fondest mother would turn 
shuddering from the “trade” of consul when she read my letter. 
Her darling should be hangman first; it was occupation for a 
pariah; its duties of a kind that broke up the strongest; that led 
to language varied, indeed—even tinted and heated as VeSuvian 
lava. 

I still have those three green stamps. 

And yet more letters. I am asked to send samples of bulbs and 
gum-euphorbium ; of sandal-wood and cocoa fibre; of the cloth and 
ornaments worn by women; of the country’s grain; of pigments and 
beads; of minerals from coal to gold; of medicinal herbs for doe- 
tors and quacks; of horse-trappings and bridles and saddle-cloths; 
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I rise early; it may be the mosquitoes or an earthquake 
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Tc dream that a grateful President.... pressed my hand 


of coffee and wool (with quotations) and paper and bark; dates 
and palm oil, with argan oil and olive oil; skins, and perfumes. 

I reply to all. I try to know everything or appear to. Each 
takes it, for granted I’ve been raised to his trade, and he pelts me 
with technics till I’m sore. 

Even women are at me about native dope for eyes and hair and 
skin. -I tell them of henna-and kohl and strange earths used by 
dark-eyed beauties (let the word stand); and next mail brings 
me an order for pounds of the stuff. Any one of our eighty 
millions, you understand, can get at me, complain about me, worry 
me, bully me, seek my aid by letter or visitation, Thank Heaven, 
the telegraph is unknown as the railroad in this savage land! 

Already I see I have sympathy. Yet the worst is to.come. I 
mean the handful of Americans right here within these crumbling 
mud walls that have beaten back the wild surf for a thousand 
years. 

You’d think, wouldn’t you, these people would live in amity— 
a few white families cast among a savage horde? Why, friends, 
there is proportionately more hatred and uncharitableness in our 
little colony—more jealousy and heart-burning and scandal—than 
in all New York! Fact. An imported hat (fashion three years 
old) may indirectly lead to a “case” at the consulate; maybe 
assault; maybe slander; maybe a debt. 

Think of playing tennis with a chap at 10, and judging him with 
all the penalties of the law at 2.30! 

A’ comes here, red and meoherent. B, he says, has spread a 
report among the German and British families that he—A—has 
been smuggling Winchesters at night along the Waterport wall. 
As he raves, Mrs. A forms a dreadful background. Her nose is 
red; fire is in her eye. She butts in, and shows clearly that Mrs. 
B is at the reot of all things evil in our little world. A bids her 
shut up. She is rude to him. I adjust my glasses and clear my 
throat menacingly. Then I make a few notes and clear the office. 

Enter B, suppressed fury in his very gait. A, says he, is doing 
an iniquitous traffic in selling American “ protection” to rich 
natives wishing to thwart their precious piratical government. 
While I’m trying to get things clear, in ramps C, “ I’ve been doin’ 
a bit o’ farmin’ out at Ain-el-Hajar with Hadj Mokhtar,” he says, 
“and now all my bloomin’ goats have been raided. Say, would 
you mind drawing up a claim for me against the Pasha? And lay 
it on thick, old fellow, so I make a bit. See?” 

Fellows like that you simply can’t awe. “ What’s the use of 
havin’ a counsel” (why do people call me a counsel?), he will say, 
“if he can’t or won’t protect his own people?” Now “ protect,” 
according to C, means just fat profits. f 

I close the consulate at four and emerge with the mosquitoes 
into the great square of the city. Aloft the storks are clapping 
and bowing in monstrous nests; the shrill moueddhin wails in the 
green-tiled minaret; the vast green swell rolls and shimmers in 
the blinding light. I’m filled with a kind of holy calm till D’s 
raucous voice asks “If the ditch is dug yet, and is Roosevelt still 
at the White House”? “ Have I no news, anyhow?” ‘“ What’s the 
use of a consul from whom things official are persistently hid?” 

You see, even these people are ever at me. They seem to fancy 
some subtle nexus exists between me and Washington; that Affairs 
of State’ are sent wireless and hot for the “ American Colony.” 
That their raised finger will bring the towering New Hampshire or 
Connecticut under the crenellated walls of this Oriental hole with 

(Continued on page 745.) 
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CHAPTER I 


N the rear of the long store, at a round table under a hanging- 
lamp with a tin shade, four young men sat playing poker. 
The floor of that portion of the room was raised several feet 
higher than that of the front, and between the two short flights 


of steps was the inclining door leading to the cellar, which . 


was damp and dark and used ‘only for the storage of salt, syrup, 
sugar, hardware, and general rubbish. 

Near the front door the storekeeper, James Blackburn, a portly 
bearded man of forty-five, sat chatting with Carson Dwight, a young 
lawyer of the town. A man of medium sti ature, with a massive head 
crowned by a shock of reddish hair, a smooth-shaven, freckled face 
and small feet and hands, stood in the doorway. He wore a long 
black frock-coat, a waistcoat of the same material, and baggy gray 
trousers. The exposed portion of his shirt-front. and the lapels 
of his coat were stained by tobaceo juice. 

“T've been up to the den, over to the club, and the Lord only 
knows where else looking for you,” he said to Carson, his law 
partner, as he advanced and stretched his short arms out over the 
show-case on the counter behind him. 

“ Work, eh?” Carson smiled. 

“No; since when have you ever done a lick after dark?” he said, 
dryly. “I’ve come to give you a piece of advice, and I’m glad 
Blackburn is here to join me. The truth is, Dan Willis is in town, 
half full, and evidently loaded for bear. He’s down at the wagon- 
yard with a gang of mountain-men. Some meddling person, no 
doubt your beautiful political opponent, Wiggin, has told him 
what you said about the part he took in the mob that raided negro- 
town and whipped those lazy seamps.’ 

“Well, he doesn’t deny it, does he?” 
flashing. 

“1 don’t know whether he does or not,” said Garner. “ But. I 
know he’s the most dangerous man in the county, and when he is 
drunk he will halt at nothing. I thought Hd tell you that if I 
were you I’d avoid him.” 

Avoid him? You mean to tell me,” Dwight stood up in his 
anger, “that I, a free-born American citizen, must sneak around 
in my own home to avoid a man that puts on a white mask and 
sheet. and with fifty others like himself steals into this town and 
thrashes. the life out of a lot of weak-minded negroes? Most. of 
them were good-for-nothing, lazy scamps, but there was one in 
the bunch that I know was harmless. Oh, I got mad about it 
and I talked plainly, I know that, but I couldn’t ‘help at. 

‘You could have helped it,” Garner said, testily, “ and you ought 
to have protected your own interests better than to give Wizgin 
such a strong pull over you. If you are elected it will be by the 
votes of those men and ‘their kin and friends. We may be able 
to smooth it all over, but if you have a row with Dan Willis to- 
night, the cause of it will spread like wild-fire and burn votes in 
wads and bunches. Good God, man, the idea of giving Wiggin a 
torch like that to wave in their faces—you a town man standing up 
for the so-called black criminal brutes! I say that’s the way 
Wiggin and Dan Willis would interpret your platform.” 

“1 can’t help it,’ Dwight said, more calmly, and his voice shook 
with suppressed feeling as he went on. “If I lose all I hope for 
politically, and this seems like the best chance I'll ever have to get 
to the Legislature, I’ll stand by my convictions. We must have 
law and order among ourselves if we expect to teach it to the 
lowest among us. I was mad that night. You know that I love the 
South. Its blood is my blood. Three of my mother’s brothers 
and two of my father’s died fighting for the Lost Cause, and my 
father was under fire from the beginning of it to the end. In 
fact, it is my love for the South and all that is good and decent 
in it that made my blood boil the night that mob came to town 
I saw a part of it you didn’t see. 

“It was a warm moonlight night, and I was sitting at the win- 
dow of my room at home looking out over Major Warner’s yard 
when the first screams and shouts came from the negro quarter. 
I suspected what it was, for I’d heard of the threats the moun- 
taineers had made against the colored people, but I wasn’t pre- 
pared for what I actually saw. The cottage of.old Uncle Lewis and 
Aunt Linda is just behind the Major’s house and in plain view of 
my window. I saw the old pair come to the door and run out 
into the yard, and then T heard Linda’s voice. ‘It’s my child!’ 
she screamed. ‘ They are killing him!’ Uncle Lewis tried to quiet 
her, but she stood there wringing her hands and sobbing and 
praying. The Major raised the window of his room and looked 
out, and [T heard him ask what was wrong. Uncle Lewis tried to 
explain, but his voice could not be heard above his wife’s cries. A 
few minutes later Pete came running down the street. They had 
let him go. His clothes’ were torn to strips and his back was livid 
with great whelks. He had no sooner reached his parents than he 
keeled over in a faint. The Major came down, and he and I bent 
over the boy and finally restored him to consciousness. Major 


Dwight asked, his eyes 
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Warren was the maddest man I ever saw, and a mob an hundred 
strong couldn’t have touched the negro and left him alive.” 

“I know that was all bad enough,’ Garner admitted, “ bui 
antagonizing those men now won’t better the matter and may do 
you more political damage than you'll get over in a lifetime. You 
can’t be a politician and a preacher both ; they don’t go together. 
You can’t dispute that the negro quarter of this town was a dis 
grace to a civilized community before the whitecaps raided it. 
Look at it now. There never was such a change. It is as quiet 
as a Philadelphia graveyard.” 

“It’s the way they went about it that made me mad,” Carson 
Dwight retorted. ‘ Besides, | know that boy. He is as harmless 
as a kitten, and he only hung around those dives because he 
loved to sing and dance with the rest. I did get mad; I’m mad 
yet. My people never lashed their slaves when they were in 
bondage; why should I stand by .and see them beaten now by 
people who never owned negroes and never cared for or under- 
stood them? Before the-war a white man would stand up and pro- 
tect his slaves; why shouldn’t he take up for at least the best « 
their descendants now?” 

“ That’s it,’ Blackburn spoke up, admiringly. “ You are a chip 
off of the old block Carson. Your daddy would have shot any man 
who tried to whip one of his negroes. You can’t help the way you 
feel, but I agree with Bill here; you can’t get the support of 
mountain people if you don’t at least pretend to see things their 
way.” 

“Well, I can’t see this thing their way,” said Carson, “ and 
I'm not going to try. When I saw that old black man and woman 
out in the moonlight with their very heart-strings torn and _ bleed- 
ing, and remembered that they had been kind to my mother when 
she was at the point of death—sitting by her bedside all night 
long as patiently as blocks of stone, and shedding tears of joy 
at the break of day when the doctor said the crisis had passed— 
when I think of that and admit that TI stand by with folded 
hands and see their only child beaten till he is insensible, my 
blood boils with utter shame. It has burnt a great lesson into 
my brain, and that is that we have got to have law and order 
among ourselves. That’s one thing I want to go to the Legislature 
for.” 

“T understand Pete would have got off much easier if he hadn’t 
fought them like a tiger,” said Blackburn. ‘“ They say— 

“And why shouldn’t he- have fought?” Carson asked, quickly. 
“The nearer the brute creation a man is, the more he'll fight. A 
tame dog will fight if you drive him in a corner and strike him 
hard enough.” 

“ Well, you busted up our game,” Keith Gordon said, leaving the 
table in the rear and coming forward, accompanied by another 
young man, Wade Tingle, the editor of the Headlight. “ Wade and 
I both agree, Carson, ‘that you’ve got to stay out of Dan Willis’s 
way. We are backing you, tooth and toenail, in the campaign, 
but you'll tie our hands if you antagonize the mountain element. 
Wiggin knows that, and he is working it for all it’s worth.” 

“That’s right, old man,” the editor joined in, earnestly. “I 
may as well be plain with you. I’m making a big issue out of 
my support of you, but if you make the country people mad they 
will-stop taking the paper. I can’t live without their patronage, 
and simply can’t back you if you don’t stick to me.” 

“JT wasn’t raising a row,” the candidaté said. “But Garner 
came to me just now advising me to avoid that dirty scoundrel. 
I won’t dodge any man who is going about threatening what he 
will do when he meets me face to face: I want your support, but 
I can’t buy it that way.” 

* Well,” Garner said, grimly, more to the others than to his 
partner, “there will be a row right here inside of ten minutes. 
I see that now. Willis has heard certain things Carson has said 
about the part he took in that raid, and he is looking for trouble. 
Carson isn’t in the mood to take back anything, and a fool can 
see how it will end.” 


CHAPTER II 


KettH Gorpon and Tingle. motioned to Garner, and the three 


stepped out on the sidewalk, leaving Blackburn and the candidate 
together. The street was quite deserted. Only a few of tne 
ramshackle street-lights were burning, though the night was cloudy, 
the location of the stores, the barber shop, and post-office being in- 
dicated by the oblong patches of light on the uneven brick pave- 
ment. 

“ You’ll never be able to move him,” Keith Gordon said, stroking 
his blond mustache nervously. “The truth is he’s terribly worked 
up over it. Between us three, Carson never loved but one woman 
in his life, and she’s Helen Warner. Aunt Linda is her old 

‘mammy,’ and Carson knows when she comes home and hears of 
Pete’s trouble it is going to hurt her awfully. Helen has a good. 
kind heart, and she loves Linda as if they were of the same 
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flesh and blood. If Carson meets Dan Willis to-night he’ll kifl 
him or get killed. Say, boys, he’s too fine a fellow for that sort 
of thing right on the eve of his election. What the devil can we 
dey” 

“Oh, there’s a woman at the bottom of it,” the lawyer said, 
evnically. “I’m not surprised at the way he’s acting now, but 
| thought that case was over with. Why, I heard she was engaged 
to a man down where she’s visiting.” 

“She probably is,” Gordon admitted, “but Carson is ready to 
ficht her battles. I honestly think she turned him down when he 
was rolling so high with her brother a year ago, but that didn’t 
alter his feelings towards her.” 

Garner sighed as he thrust his hand deep into his_ breast 
pocket for his plug of tobacco and began to twist off the corner 
of it. “ The most maddening thing on earth,” he said, “is to have 
a close friend who is a darned fool. I'm getting tired of this 
thing. Old Dwight is out of all patience with Carson for the 
veckless way he has been living, but the old man is really carried 
away with pride over his political chances. It was the old man’s 
ambition in his early life, and he likes to see his son go in for it. 
Ile was powerfully tickled the other day when [ told him Carson 
was going in on the biggest wave of popularity that ever bore 
a human chip to shore, 
but he will cuss a 
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went and stood in front of'the store door and looked in for a mo- 
ment, then he came back.- “1. thought maybe he'd let us all talk 
sense to ‘im, but you couldn’t put reason into a man like that 
any easier than you could dip up melted butter with a hot awl. 
1 can’t see any chance unless you fellers will leave it to me.” 

“Leave it to you?” Garner exclaimed; “ what could you do?” 

“T don’t know whether I could do a blessed thing or not, boys, 
but the darn thing is so desperate that I’m willin’ to try. You 
see, I never talk my politics—if I do, I talk it on t’other side 
to see what I kin pick up to advantage. The truth is, I think 
them skunks consider me a Wiggin man, and I'd like to git a 
whack at ’em an’ try to git ‘em to leave town. Johnson is the 
leader of ’em, and he never gets too drunk to have some natural 
caution.” 

“It certainly couldn't do any harm for you to try, Pole,” 
Tingle. 

“Well, Pll go down to the wagon-yard and see if they are still 
hanging about.” 

As he approached the open space in question, which was about 
one hundred yards. square, surrounded by a high fence, at the 
lower end of the main street, Pole stood in the broad gateway and 
glanced at the numerous camp-fires which gleamed out from the 

: darkness. He finally 
descried a group. of 


said 





blue streak when the 
returns come in, for I 
tell you, boys, if Car- 
son has a row with 
Dan Willis to-night, it 
will knock him higher 
than a kite.” 


“Do you know 
whether Carson has 
anything to shoot 


with?” Tingle asked, 
thoughtfully. 

“Oh yes; I saw the 
bulge of it under his 
coat just now,” Gar- 
ner answered, still an- 
erily, “and if they 
come together it will 
be raining lead for a 
while.” 

“JT was just think- 
ing about his mother,” 
Keith Gordon re- 
marked. ‘ My sister 
told me the other day 
that Mrs. Dwight was 
in such a low condi- 
tion that any’ sudden 
shock would be apt to 
kill her. A thing like 
this would be a ter- 
rible thing—that_ is, 
if there is really any 
shooting. Don’t you 
suppose if we were to 
show Carson that side 
of it he might agree 
to go home?” 

“No; you don’t 
know him like I do,” 
Garner said, firmly. 
“It would only make 
him madder. The 
more reasons we give 








men around a6 fire 
near two white-hooded 
wagons, to the wheels 
of which were haltered 
two pairs of horses. 
As Pole advanced 
towards them, paying 
cheerful greetings to 
various men and 
women around the dif- 
ferent fires, he recog- 
nized Dan Willis, Abe 
Johnson, and several 


others. 
A quart whiskey- 
flask nearly empty 


stood on the ground in 
the light of the fire 
round which the men 
were seated. As he 
approached they all 
looked up. It seemed 
to suggest a move- 
ment on the part of 
Dan Willis, a_ tall 
man of thirty-five or 
thirty-six years of 
age, who wore long 
matted hair and had 
bushy eyebrows and a 
sweeping mustache; 
for, taking up the 
flask, he rose and 
dropped it into his 
coat pocket, and spoke 
to the two men who 
sat on either side of 
Abe Jobnson. 

“Come on,” he 
growled. “I want to 
talk to you. I don't 
care whether you come 
or not, Abe.” 

“Well, I'm out of 








for him avoiding 
Willis, the more stub- 
born he is. I guess 
we'll have to let him 
sit there.” 

Just then a tall countryman, under a broad-brimmed soft hat, 
Wearing a cotton checked shirt and jean trousers, passed through 
the light of the entrance to the hotel near by, and _ slouched 
through the intervening darkness towards them. 

“It’s Pole Baker,” said Keith. “ He’s a stanch supporter of 
Carson’s, Say, hold on, Pole!” 

“Hold on yourself. What’s up?” the countryman asked, with 
a laugh. “ Plottin’ agin the whites?” ge 

“We want to ask you if you’ve seen Dan Willis to-night,” 
Garner questioned. ' 

“Have 1?” Baker grunted; “that’s exactly why I’m lookin’ fer 
you town dudes, instead o’ goin’- on out home where I belong. 
I'm as sober as an empty keg, but I git the credit o’ bein’ in 
the calaboose every time I don’t answer the old lady’s roll-call 
at bedtime. Yes, Willis is loaded fer bear, and he’s got some bad 
men with him down at the wagon-yard. Wiggin has filled ’em 
up with a lot o’ stuff about what Carson said about the white- 
cap raid t’other night. I thought’I’d sorter put you fellers on, 
so you could keep our man out o’ the way till their liquor wears 
off. Besides, I’m here to tell you, Bill Garner, that’s a nasty 
card Wiggin’s set afloat in the mountains. He says a regular 
gang has been organized here in town to take up fer the coons 
agin the pore whites in the country. We might crush that out 
m time, you know, but we'd never kill it if thar’s a fight over it 
to-night.” , 

* That’s the trouble,” the others said in a breath. 
“Wait one minute—you stay right here,” Baker said, and he 
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“Why, it’s this here devilment that’s brewin’ betwixt Dan and Carson Dwight” 


- one of the wagons. 


it,” replied Johnson. 
“T’ve talked to you 
till I’m sick. You are 
too darned full to 
have any sense.” 
Willis and the two men walked off together and stood behind 
Their voices, muffled by the effects of whiskey, 
came back to the ears of the remaining two. 

“Goin’ out home to-night, Abe?” Baker asked. 

“T want to, but I don’t want to leave that damned fool here in 
the condition he’s in. He’ll either commit murder or git his own 
head shot off.” 

“That’s exactly what I was thinkin’ about,” said Pole, sitting 
down on the ground carelessly and drawing his knees up in the 
embrace of his strong arms. “ Look here, Abe, I’m here to tell you 
I sorter hate to see an unsuspectin’ neighbor like you walk blind 
into serious trouble, great big trouble, Abe—trouble of the sort 
that would make a man’s wife an’ children lie awake many a 
night.” 

“ What the hell you mean?” Johnson asked, pricking up his ears. 

“Why, it’s this here devilment that’s brewin’ betwixt Dan an’ 
Carson Dwight.” 

“ Well, what’s that to me?” Johnson asked. 

“Well, it’s jest this, Abe.” Pole leaned back till his feet rose 
from the ground, and he twisted his neck as his eyes followed the 
three men who, with their heads close together, had moved a little 
farther away. “ Maybe you don’t know it, Abe, but I used to be 
in the government revenue service, and in cne way and another, 
that’s neither here nor thar, I drop on to underground informa- 
tion, an’ I want to give you a tip. I want to start you to thinkin’. 
You'll admit, I reckon, that if them two men meet thar will be apt 
to be bloodshed.” 
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Johnson stared over the camp-fire sullenly. “If the feller hain’t 
had the sense to git out o’ town thar will be, an’ plenty of it,” he 
said, with a dry chuckle. 

“ Well, thar’s the difficulty,” said Pole. “ He hain’t left town— 
an’ what’s wuss than that his friends hain’t been able to budge ’im 
from his seat in Blackburn’s store, whar Dan couldn’t miss ’im ef 
he was blindfolded. He’s heard threats, and he’s as mad a man as , 
ever pulled hair.” 

“Well, what the devil—” 

“Hold on, Abe. Now, I'll tell you whar you come in. My 
underground information is that the Grand Jury is hard at work 
to git the facts about that whitecap raid. The whole thing and 
name of leader and members of the gang has been kept close so far, 
but—” 

“Well!” the half-defiant look in the face of Johnson gave 
way to one of growing alarm. “ Well!” he repeated, but went no 
further. 

“It’s this way, Abe—an’ I’m here as a friend, I reckon. You 
know, as well as I do, that if thar is blood shed to-night it will 
git into court, and a lot about the whitecap raid and matters 
even further back will see the light.” 

Pole’s words had made a marked impression on the man to whom 
they had been so adroitly directed. He leaned forward nervously. 
“So you think—” and he hung fire again. 

“Huh! I think you’d better git Dan Willis out o’ this town, Abe, 
an’ inside o’ five minutes ef you can do it.” 

Johnson drew a breath of evident relief. ‘I can do it, Pole, and 
I'll act by your advice,” he said. “Thar’s only one thing on 
earth that would turn Dan towards home, but I happen to know 
what that is. He’s b’ilin’ hot, but he ain’t anxious to stir up the 
Grand Jury. I'll go see *im now.” 

As Johnson moved away, Pole Baker rose and slouched off 
in the darkness in the direction of the straggling lights 
along the main street. At the gate he paused and waited, 
his eyes on the wagons and camp-fire. he had just left. Sud- 
denly he noticed something and chuckled. The horses passed 
between him and the fire—they were being led round to 
be hitched to the wagons. Pole chuckled again. “I’m _ not 
sech a dern fool ef I do have fits,” he said. 


CHAPTER III 
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was here that Major Warren lived, and it happened that he, too, 
was on his lawn just beyond the ramshackle intervening fence, t!:e 
gate of which had fallen from its hinges and been. taken away. 

The Major was a short, slight old gentleman, quite a contrast ‘o 
the John Bull type of his lusty, side-whiskered neighbor. He wove 
a dingy brown wig, and as he pottered about, raising a rose froin 
the earth with his gold-headed ebony stick, or stooped to: uproot an 
encroaching weed, his furtive glance was often levelled on old 
Dwight. 

“TI declare I might as well,” he muttered, undecidedly. ‘“ What's 
the use making up your mind to a thing and letting it go for 10 
sensible reason? He’s taking a wrong view of it. I can tell that 
by the way he puffs at his cigar. Yes, I’ll go.” 

The Major passed through the gateway and slowly drew near his 
preoccupied neighbor. 

‘Good morning, Henry,” he said, as Dwight looked up. “If I’m 
any judge of your twists and turns you are not yet in a good 
humor.” 

“ Good humor? no, sir, I’m not in a good humor. How could [ be 
when that young scamp, the only heir to my name and effects—” 

Dwight’s spleen rose and choked out his words, and, red in tlie 
face, he stood panting in impotent rage. 

“ Well, it seems to me, while he’s not my son,” the Major began, 
“that you are—are—well, rather overbearing-—I might say un- 
forgiving. He’s been sowing wild oats, but really, if I am any 
judge of young men, he is on a fair upward road to—to genuine 
manhood.” 

“ Road to nothing,” spluttered Dwight. “I gave him that big 
farm to see what he could do in its management. Never expected 
him to work a lick—just wanted to see if he could keep it on a 
paying basis;- but that’s an investment of dead capital. Then he 
took up the law. He did a little better at that along with Bill 
Garner to lean on. Then he went into politics.” 

“And I heard you say myself, Henry,” the Major ventured 
gently, “that you beljeved he was cut out for a future statesman.” 

“Yes, and like a blamed fool [ hoped for it. I was so glad to 
see him really interested in it that I lay awake at night thinking 
of his success. I heard of his popularity on every hand. Men 
came to me, and women too, telling me they loved him and were 
i going to work for 
him against that 
jack-leg lawyer, Wig- 





THE wide avenue 
which ran north and 
south and cut the 
town of Darley into 
halves held the best 
and oldest residences. 
One side of the street 
caught the full rays 
of the morning sun, 
and the other the 
slanting red beams of 
the afternoon. 

Henry Dwight, the 
wealthy sire of the 
young man_ with 
whom the foregoing — 
chapters have princi- 
pally dealt, lived in 
one of the moss and 
ivy grown houses on 
the eastern side of the 
avenue, It was a red 
brick structure two 
and a_ half stories 
high, with a Colonial 
veranda, and had a 
square, white - win- 
dowed cupola as the 
apex of the slanting 
roof. 

Henry Dwight was 
a grain and cotton 
merchant, money- 
lender, and the presi- 
dent and chief stock- 
holder of the Darley 
Cotton Mills, whose 
great brick buildings 
and cottages for em- 
ployees stood’ a mile 
or so to the west of 
the town. This morn- 
ing, having written 
his daily letters, he 
was strolling in his 
grounds with a cigar. 
To any one who knew 
him well it would 
have been plain that 
his mind was dis- 
turbed. 

Adjoining the 
Dwight homestead 
there was another an- 








gin, and put him into 
office with a majority 
that would ring all 
over the State; and 
they meant it, 
reckon; but what did 
he do? In his stub- 
born, bull-headed way 
he abused those moun- 
tain men who _ took 
the law in their hands 
for the public good, 
and turned them 
against him in droves, 
and all for a nigger, 
—a lazy, trifling nig- 
ger boy, Warren—the 
son of your own 
slaves.” 

“Well, you see,” 
Major Warren began, 
lamely, “Carson saw 
Pete the night he was 
whipped so_ severely 
and took pity on him. 
They played together 
when they were boys, 
as boys all over the 
South do, you know; 
and then he saw 
Linda break down 
over it, and saw old 
Lewis crying for the 
first time in the old 
man’s life. I was 
mad, Henry, myself, 
and you would have 
been if you had been 
there. I could have 
killed the men who 
did it, so I under- 
stand. how Carson 
felt, and when he 
made the remark Wig- 
gin’ is using to such 
deadly effect to his 
prospects my heart 
warmed to the boy. 
If he doesn’t succeed 
as a politician it will 
be because he is tvo 
genuine for a tricky 
career of that sort. 
His friends are trying 








cestral house equally 
as spacious, and 
standing in quite as 
extensive grounds. It 





“Didn’t the idiot wait in Blackburn’s store for Dan 
Willis to come out and shoot the top of his head off?” with the mountain 
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to get him to make 
some statement that 
will reinstate him 
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people who sympathized with the whitecaps, but he simply won't 
do it.” 

“Won't do it? I reckon not!” Dwight blurted out. “ Didn't 
the idiot wait in Blackburn’s store for Dan Willis to come and 
shoot the top of his head off? He sat there till past midnight, 
and wouldn’t move an inch till actual proof had come that 
Willis had left town. Oh, I’m no fool. I know a thing or two. 
I’ve watched him and your daughter together. That’s at the bot- 
tom of it. She sat down on him before she went off to Augusta, 
but her refusal didn’t alter him. He knows Helen is daft about 
her old negro mammy, and in her absence he simply took up her 
cause and is fighting mad about it—so mad that he is blind to 
his political ruin. ‘That’s what a man will do for a woman. 
They say she’s about to become engaged down there. I hope 
she will, and that he will have pride enough when he hears of it 
to let another man do her fighting, and one with nothing to lose 
by at” 

"“She hasn’t written me a thing about any engagement,” the 
Major answered, with some animation; “but my sister highly ap- 
proves of the match’ and writes that it is likely to happen. Mr. 
Sanders is a well-to-do, honorable man of good birth. She never 
seemed to get over her prother’s tragic death. She loved poor 
Albert more than she ever did me or any one else.” 

“And I always thought that it was Carson’s connection with 
your son in his dissipation that turned Helen against him. For 
all I know she may have thought Carson actually led Albert on 
and was partly the cause of his sad end.” 

“Tt may really be that way,” the Major said, musingly. They 
had now reached the porch in the rear of the house, and they went 
together into the great wide hall. A colored maid, with a red 
bandanna tied like a turban round her head, was dusting the. 
walnut railing of the stairs. Passing through the hall, the old 
gentleman went into the library, a great square room with many 
windows and tall, gilt-framed pier-glass. 

“Yes, it may be as you say,” Dwight said, sharply, “and that 
is where, between you and Helen, I get mixed up. Why do you 
always take up for the scamp? It looks to me like you'd resent 
he way he acted with your son after Albert’s terrible end.” 

“There is a good deal more in the matter, Henry, than I ever 
told you about,” Major Warren’s voice faltered. ‘To be plain, 
that is my secret trouble. E reckon if Helen was to discover the 
truth—all of it—she would never feel the same towards me. I 
think maybe I ought to tell you. It certainly will explain why 
I am so much interested in your boy.” 

They sat down, the owner of the house in a reclining-chair at a 
long, carved mahogany table covered with books and papers, the 
visitor on a lounge near by. 

“Well, it always has seemed odd to me,” old Dwight said. “I 
couldn’t exactly believe you wanted to bring him and Helen _to- 
gether, after your experience with that sort of man under your 
own roof.” 

“Tt is this way,” said the Major, awkwardly. “To begin with, 
I am sure, from all I’ve picked up, that it was not your son 
that was leading mine on to dissipation, but just the other way. 
lienry, I want to talk to you about it because it seems to me 
you are in the same position in regard to Carson that I was in 
regard to my poor boy, and I’ve prayed a thousand times for 
pardon for what I did in anger and haste. Henry, listen to me. 
If ever a man made a great mistake I did, and I’ll bear the weight 
of it to my grave. You know how I worried about the way Al- 
bert was conducting himself. Time after time he made promises 
that he would turn over a new leaf, only to break them. Well, 
it was on the last trip—the fatal.one to New York, where he had 
gone and thrown away so much money. I wrote him a severe 
letter, and in answer to it I got a pathetic one saying he was 
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sick’and tired of the way he was doing, and begging me to try h’m 
once more and send him money to pay his way home. It was the 
same old promise, and I didn’t have faith in him. I-was crazy, 
unfair, unjust, to my only son. I wrote and refused, telling him 
that I could not trust him any more. Hell inspired that letter, 
Henry—the devil whispered to me that I’d been indulgent to the 
poor boy’s injury. Then came the news. When he was found 
dead in a small room on the top floor of that squalid hotel— 
dead by his own hand—my letter lay open beside him.” 

“ Well, well, you. couldn’t help it,” Dwight said most awkwardly, 
and he crossed his short, fat legs anew and reached for an open 
box of cigars. “You were trying to do your duty to the best of 
your ability.” 

“Yes, but my method, Henry, resulted in misery and grief 
to me and Helen that can never be cured. You see, it is be- 
cause of that awful mistake that I ‘take such an interest in 
Carson. I love him because Albert loved him, and because some- 
times it seems to me that you go most too far in condemning 
him. Oh, he’s. different! Carson has changed wonderfully since 
Albert died. He doesn’t drink to excess now, and Bill Garner 
says he has quit playing cards, having only one aim, and that to 
win this political race.” 

“Win the race?” Dwight sniffed. “ He’s already as dead as a 
salt mackerel—laid out stiff and stark by his own bull-headed 
stupidity. I’ve always talked down drinking and card-playing, 
but I have known men to succeed in life who had such habits 
in moderation; but you nor I nor any one else ever saw a block- 
head succeed at anything. I tell you he’ll never make a politician. 
Wiggin will beat the hind sights off of him. Wiggin is simply 
making capital out of Carson’s inability to control his temper 
and sympathies. Wiggin would have let that mob thrash his own 
father and mother rather than antagonize them and lose their 
votes. He knows Carson comes .of fighting stock, and he will 
continue to egg Dan Willis and others on, knowing that every row 
Carson has on that line will make enemies for him by the score.” 

When his visitor had gone, Dwight dropped his unfinished cigar 
and went slowly up-stairs to his wife’s room. At a wide window 
overlooking the flower-garden, on a couch, supported in a re- 
clining position by several: puffy pillows, was Mrs. Dwight. _ She 
was well past middle age and of extremely ‘delicate physique. 
Her hair was snowy white, her skin thin to transparency, her veins 
full and blue. 

“That was Major Warren, wasn’t it?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Dwight answered, as he went to a little desk in one 
corner of the room and took a paper from a pigeonhole and put 
it into his pocket. 

“ How did he happen to come over so early?” 

“ Because he wanted to, I reckon,’ Dwight started out, im- 
patiently; and then a note of caution came into his voice as he 
remembered the warning of the family physician against causing 
the patient even the slightest worry. 

“ Somehow I fancied it was about Carson,” Mrs. Dwight sighed. 
*T’m so. worried ‘about Carson’s campaign that I imagine all 
sorts of trouble. I lay‘ awake nearly all night thinking about 
one little thing. When he was in his room dressing, the other day, 
T heard something fall to the floor. Hilda had taken him some hot 
water for shaving, and when she came back she told me he had 
dropped a revolver out of his pocket.” 

“You needn’t let that bother you,” Dwight said; “ nearly all the 
young men carry them because they think ‘it looks smart.” 

“Well, I hope my boy will never have any use for one,” the 
invalid said. “ He is not of a quarrelsome nature. It takes a good 
deal to make him angry, but when he gets so he is not easily con- 
trolled.” 

To be Continued. 





THE SPOTS ON THE SUN 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Twinkle, twinkle, little spot, how I wonder what you’re not!—Old Poem 


I wonper what those spots upon 
- Our ever-glorious, golden sun 
May be? 
It hath occurred perchance to me 
The great and gorgeous orb of day | 
Hath caught the measles—who can say? 


Perhaps the spots are freckles for 
Next season’s use upon the shore, 
Where yearly my Belinda goes 
To gather them upon her nose. 


A chap I know in Pittsburg, Pa., 
Asserts that they past question are 
Huge heaps of soot that have ariz 
From local whirring marts of biz. 


.Down Kingston way the folks assert 
They’re pretty sure they'll do no hurt, 
Recause they déem them like the lamb- 
Likes jokes of Mister Swettenham. 


Ben Tilman, when T asked him what 
He thought about the solar spot, 


Refused to answer—waved me back— 
Because forsooth the spots were black! 


A scientist of highest class 
Avows they’re made of natural gas 
Arising from the Verbi-idge 
Of Bryan and of Beveridge. 


A very yellow journalist, 

Who’s something of a pessimist, 
Asserts that like: our filthy mun 
We also have a tainted sun. 


Some people say—but I don’t think— 
They’re drops of Presidential ink 
That Theodore has flung so high 
They’ve spattered all the blooming sky. 


And so it goes— 
Nobody knows 
Just what those solar spots may be. 
They may be fakes, 
Or merely lakes, 
The “Gift of Andrew Carnegie.” 
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Chinese Who Need Automobiles 


Wuen the Chinaman of to-day discovers — 


an automobile darting over his native heath, 
he does not call it a foreign devil-machine 
and begin to throw things. Instead, he 
opens hig eyes and mouth in great rings 
of admiration, and begs to know all about 
the car which, in spite of no pushee, no 
pullee, still manages to go—like the wind. 

United States Consul Wilbur T. Gratey, 
writing from Tsingtau, declares tliat there 
is x good prospect of selling automobiles in 
the colony of Kiachow. There are now only 
one American and two German machines 
in Tsingtau, but there are many macadam- 
ized roads and the grades are gentle. 

“T believe,” he adds, “ that a cheap grade 
of automobiles could be introduced here for 
general use. They must be made to com- 
pete with the carriages which are now in 
use. Ponies can be purchased here for about 
$40 to $50 each, are used in pairs, and can 
he kept at about $7 per month for feed and 
$7 for a hostler. Carriages are either open 
victorias, closed broughams, or dog-carts, 
and cost, respectively, about $350, $400, and 


$100. Small automobiles which are good 
hill-climbers might be introduced if they 
could be supplied at a low price. Gasoline 


can be purchased at about 10 cents per gal- 
lon, and arrangements could be- made for 
a lower. price if there was a call for larger 
quantities. 

“The best way to introduce automobiles 
would be to ship a small number to some 
local firm to be sold on commission. — It 
would be difficult to introduce machines 
here through catalogues. If the automobile- 
manufacturers in the United States will for- 
ward copies of their catalogues to this con- 
sulate this office will retain one copy and 
pass the others to parties who may be in- 
terested. In quoting prices the machine 
should be given complete, with lamps and 
all necessary adjuncts. Some of the Ger- 
man firms quote their goods not only com- 
plete in every detail, but including extra 
parts which are liable to wear quickly, such 
as tires, ete. It must be remembered that 
American machines must compete with low- 
priced German goods. 

“ There are a large number of motor-cycles 
in use in this city, and there would un- 
doubtedly be a good sale for cheap machines 
of this kind. In both automobiles and motor- 
cycles one of the most important points to 
be considered: is that the purchaser is three 
months distant from the United States, and 


in the event of the breaking of any part of . 


his machine it will be laid up for several 
months before he ean secure new parts. 
Simplicity of construction is therefore. im- 
portant. Some local dealer should be well 
supplied with extra parts.” 





No Tender Job 


Not long ago a young Irishman was seek- 
ing work in western Illinois, and among those 
to whom he applied was a farmer near Cairo. 

The farmer was attracted by the Celt’s 
frank. cheery manner, and while he was not 
in need of help, he asked, after a pause: 

“Can you cradle?” 

“Cradle!” repeated the Trishman. . “ Sure, 
Tecan! But, sir,’ he added, persuasively, 
“couldn't ye give me a job out-of-dures?” 





Paper Jars for Milk 


Tir English milk-dealers claim to have 
solved the vexatious problem of milk delivery 
With paper pails or jars which are said to 
he absolutely germ-proof, and as they are 
used but once are: necessarily clean. The 
factory in London manufacturing these paper 
pails is turning out 50,000 daily, but several 
million would be required to fully supply 
the demand. ° 

It is generally recognized that impure 
milk is the eause, in many places, of high 
infant mortality, but, at the same time, it 
has been pointed out that it is practically 
Impossible to guarantee the purity of milk 
delivered in metal or glass cans and jars. 
The new.cans are made from wood pulp. 
They are a very simple contrivance, twelve 
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times lighter than the ordinary milk-can, 
though of strong manufacture. After manu- 
facture, they are finished off .by being 
sterilized in a furnace heated to 500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Every pail has a close-fitting 
flanged cover, which can be quickly adjusted, 
and, when fixed, effectually seals the milk 
from any outside influence except heat, and 
even this influence is reduced to a minimum, 
the .material being practically a non-con- 
ductor. 





His Order 


A SMALL boy entered a busy grocery in 
Baltimore not long ago, carrying in his 
hand an advertisement of the store clipped 
from: a newspaper. 

“What do you want, son?” the grocer 
asked, pausing in one of his rushes from the 
meat-block to the canned-goods shelves. ; 

“Put down,” the little fellow said, read- 
ing from the advertisement, “ten pounds of 
sugar at five cents a pound, an’ four pounds 
of coffee at thirty cents a pound, an’ two 
pounds of butter at twenty-eight cents a 
pound, an’ two cakes of soap at five cenis 
rach.” i 

“T’ve got them down, 
looking up from his pad. 

“How much does that come to?” the lad 


” 


the grocer said, 


asked. 
The man ran up the column. “Two 
thirty-six”? he announced. “Hurry up, 
son.” 


“ An’ if I was to give you a five-dollar 
bill, how much change would I get?” 

“You get $2 64—give it to me,” 
grocer said, impatiently. 

“'Thanks—that is my ’rithmetie for to- 
morrow, an’ [ ceuldn’t work it.” the lad 
said, as he disappeared through the door- 
way. . 


the 


Jungle Joys 


Tue monkey entered his jungle bungalow 
and threw down an armful of cocoanuts. 

“ There’s no doubt about it,” he remarked, 
“ Nature was certainly good to me when she 
fixed things so [ could bring the cows home 
on rainy days.” 


The Mutineers 


LikE a child kept in school when a band 
goes by, 

I must grind here in town, though I’m mad 
to fly 

To the woods where the Spring shouts a 
skoal sky-high. 


At my window the lithe curtain tugs to be 
free, ” 

And it writhes with the Wanderlust win- 
nowing me, 

While the breeze, like -a vagabond, breeds 
mutiny. ‘ 


My very geranium knows it’s New Year, 

The old hound on the rug whines and flickers 

; his ear, 

And the bird in the cage is a heartbreak to 
hear. 


For Spring issues now, through the whole 
of creation, 

A summons to freedom, a glad Proclama- 
tion 

Of glorious world-wide Emancipation. 


So make haste, O my flower, to thrill into 
bloom! ae 
And go free, O my bird, from the cage of 
your doom! 
And let us, O mv_ hound, 
where there’s Room! 
Rupert HUGHES. 


hunt the hills 





A Rest for Dad 


“He asked for her hand in marriage.” 
“Well, why didn’t she give him the one 
that is always in her father’s pocket?” 
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Shaving with a Sponge 


A CLEAN shave in ten. minutes without a 
razor is the latest comfort to be enjoyed 
by Londoners. This is accomplished by the 
application of a certain paste, the invention 
of. an English chemist. This paste is ap- 
plied as_is lather- or shaving cream, al- 
lowed to remain upon the face for a few 
minutes, and then wiped off with a sponge. 
Its effect upon the beard has been to render 
the hairs so brittle that they break, and 
are wiped off with the paste. The entire 
operation consumes but a few moments, and 
is searcely more trouble than bathing the 
face. 

Among the other advantages claimed for 
the “shaving” paste is that it is antiseptic 
to a high degree, absolutely harmless, and 
inexpensive, the cost of a “shave” being 
about one cent. 





At the Zoo ~- 


Mueaary. “Can’t get a drink anywhere 
around here, can you?” 

Jucasy. “ No. But Ill tell you what let’s 
do.” . 

Mucapy. “ What?” 

Juaary. “ Let’s go over and look at 
snakes.” 


the 








INFANT AND ADULT. 

For the upbuilding of the infant and sustaining the adult, milk 

is essential; and to be wholesome must be pure. Borpen’s 
EacLte Branp ConpENSED MILK and PerrLess Branp Evart 
ORATED MILK have no equals for purity, flavor, and richress. «*s 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is* BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .* 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
. 


for the teeth. Delitious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 
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FEEDING FOR HEALTH 


Directions by a Food Expert. 





A complete change in food makes a complete 
change in the body. Therefore, if you are ailing 
in any way, the surest road back to health is to 
change your diet. “Try the following breakfast 
for ten days, and mark the result. 

Two.soft-boiled eggs (if you have a weak stom- 
ach, boil the eggs as follows: put two eggs into a 
pint tin cup of boiling water, cover, and set off the 
stove. Take out in nine minutes; the whites will 
be the consistency of cream, and partly digested. 
Don’t change the directions in any particular), 
some fruit, cooked or raw—cooked preferred—a 
slice of toast, a little butter, four heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with some cream, a cup 
of properly boiled Postum Food Coffee. 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is fully and 
scientifically cooked at the factory, and both that 
and the Postum have the diastase (that which 
digests the starchy part). developed in thé manu- 
facture. Both the food and the coffee, therefore, 
are ‘predigested and assist, in a natural way, to 
digest the balance of the food. Lunch at noon 
the same. 

For dinner in the evening use meat and one cr 
two vegetables. Leave out the fancy desserts. 
Never over-eat. Better a little less than too much. 

If you can use health as a means to gain success 
in business or in a profession, it is well worth the 
time and attention required to arrange your diet 
to accomplish the result. .Read ‘The Road to 
Wellville.” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 











MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen’s 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you. Itis 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
many skin diseases often contracted, 

A positive relief for Priekly Heat, Chafing 
and Sunburn, and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 









































































































CLOTHES AND THE MAN 


MARK TWAIN IN A SUIT OF THE WHITE CLOTHING WHICH HE 
CHAMPIONS AS THE BEST AND MOST AGREEABLE FOR DAILY USE 
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Round the Clock with the Consul 
(Continued from page 737.) 

dire threats of bombardment if an ancient 

American goat be not restored to its legal 

owner. 

And mind, they’re at me out of office 
hours as well as within them. If I per- 
mitted, their woes would fall into my soup 
at dinner; their shadowy slights would 
stalk in my towered bedroom. But—Lord 
bless you—I closed my house door upon 
them long ago. I meet them. now on the 
beach by the white-domed Sainthouse. I 
bow to France and Germany, to Great Brit- 
ain and Italy, Austria and Denmark; tony 
fellows, with pith helmets and vast side 
that make me tired. Great Britain wears 
gloves and uses a saddle from Piccadilly! 

That our club was a dreadful failure 
won’t surprise you; the smaller the colony, 
the more unmixable the men. Only don’t 
ever get a consul on this topic or you'll 
never stop him. That poor miserable club! 
There were questions of precedence and 
caste that made a coronation look like a 
kid’s_ pienie. 

Germany wouldn’t sit in the same room 
with Servia—who had “done time” at 
home, and was really a noted scoundrel. 
The trade of his country (he was _ half 
Portuguese and half Arab) didn’t amount 
to a row of pins; but his flag made a bunch 
of money for him, with bogus “ protection ” 
on a huge seale. Then A declared B cheated 
him through his Jew goatskin broker, and 
left the club-house. And so it all fell to 
pieces. Women at the back of the trouble, 
of course. 

. . . I stroll home to a weird dinner (I’m 
used to anything now) at 7.30; play a game 
of billiards from 9 till 10, and then back 
to bed, past the vast dim-lit mosque, with 
its rustling palm gardens, to dream that a 
grateful President and enthusiastic cabinet 
pressed my hand with emotion, and ap- 
pointed me ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s! 





Ruled Out 


“Wnuen I the university 
Shall leave with my diploma, see 
Me rule the universe!” said he— 
Alas! he’d no diplomacy. 

J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 





The Pace that Kills 


* HERE’s a new invention,’ remarked the 
auto-dealer. “This machine contains a 
small ice-chest.” 

“Doesn’t attract me,” replied Speeder. 
“T never stop to pick up the things I kill.” 





Fine 


A Sovtnern lawyer tells of a judge in 
Arkansas who had several “ tiffs” with a 
lawyer retained a woman who had insti- 
tuted a breach-of-promise suit in the court 
presided over by the judge in question. 

After each exchange of repartee between 
his honor and the imprudent counsel, the 
judge would say: 

“Clerk, just enter another fine of $10 
against Mr. Mitchell for contempt of court.” 

When this sort of thing had proceeded 
further than counsel wished, he addressed his 
honor in this’ wise: 

“Tf your honor please, I am a good citizen, 
and as such, intend to obey the orders of the 
honorable court in this, as in all other 
instances. Now, your honor, it so happens 
that I have not about me the sum of $30, 
for which I have been mulcted for contempt. 
Therefore, I shall be compelled to borrow 
such sum from some friend; and I see no 
one present whose friendship I have enjoyed 
so much as your honor’s. So I make no 
hesitation in approaching your honor for a 
loan to square the fines assessed against me.” 
_With just the faintest smile about his lips, 
his honor looked first at counsel and then at 
the clerk. 

“Clerk,” said he at last, “remit Mr. 
Mitchell’s fines. The State is better able 
than I to lose $30.” 
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“ON EVERY TONGUE” 


Hot Water Runs Before 
Your Match Goes Out} 


Gas burns only while hot waterruns. Shutting off water 
shuts off gas—no waste of gas—nolimit to water supply. 


The Humphrey Instantaneous 
Bath Water Heater 


willlast a lifetime. Can’t get out of order. Can be in- 
stalled wherever there is water and gas supply. To prove 
that it is the cheapest and most satisfactory source of hot 
water, we will send it to any houseowner, freight prepaid, 


On 30 Days’ Free Home Test. 


If it doesn’t ‘‘make good,” isn’t exactly as represented in 
our Guarantee, return it and get your money back without 
delay or argument. For general use we recommend a 

; rey Bath Heater No. 6, price 
°°! But write today for our book 
- and make your own selection. 
. _ Remember, any Humphrey 
. Heater you select must satisfy 
you after 30 Days’ Home 

‘est at our risk. 


HUMPHREY CO. 


11 Crescent Street, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 











SOLD BY 
Leading Dealers 





















Financial 
Bills of exchange bought and | THE Aupir CoMPANY OF NEw YorRK 


sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- . oe a Se 

rope and South Africa, Com- | JuiMn,A: Nast, Avausr Baiwonn, ¢ EP anver and Treas 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters | GgorGg W. YouxG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
of Credit. Collections made. Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 





Letters 
of 
H I tigati f 
Cred it. Merchants, Weshenny Codpevetions, 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


and Committees. 


Brown Brothers & Co.,, | Phitadeiphia, Boston, Chicago, 
- _ } Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
BanKEks No. 59 WALL STREET. sth and Market Sts. 15 State Street. LaSalle and Monroe Sts. 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


$2,000,000.00 


Capital = 
- $8,034,067.07 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President ; CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 





PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 

A. D. Jutiurarp, 

JosernH Larocque, 

D. O. Mitts, 

Levit P. Morton, 
James N. Jaxvir, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
Wa ter S. JoHNSTON, W. G. OaKMAN, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 


Paut D. Cravatn, 
G. G. Haven, 





Samugt Rea, 
WintHrRop RuTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 

Jacos H. Scuirr, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne Wuitney. 


James B. Duxe, 
Henry M. FLAGLER, 
DanigL GUGGENHEIM, 
G. G. Haven, 


Joun Jacos AsTor, 
Cuarves H. ALLEN, 
GrorGe F. BAKER, 
Epwarp J. BERwIND, 
Paut D. Cravatn, 
Freperic CROMWELL. 


James N. Jarvir, 
Jacos H. Scnirr, 
Harry Payne Wuitney, 


Levi P. Morton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
CuHarues H. Aten, 





OR | E. N T CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 

CRUISE, Feb. 6, ’08, 70 days, by 
specially chartered S. S. “* Arabic,”’ 
16,000 tons. 30 Tours to Europe, 3 Round the World, 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


By JOHN FISKE 


American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History 
In such chapters as ‘‘ The Town Meeting,” ‘‘ The 
Federal Union,” and ‘‘ Manifest Destiny” the author 
traces the growth of our national political institutions 
and points their significance. 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














ELIGHTFUL! Wilcox’s books on lawyers, judges, and 
jurors, $1each. Write Legal Literature Uo., Chicago. 











Important to see that it is Abbott’s, 


Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful iran ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
REIS. SAR OIE! 
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A MOTOR-TRACTOR TO DO THE WORK OF THIRTY-SIX HORSES 


THIS MOTOR DEVICE MAY BE USED FOR PLOUGHIN FOR HAULING A HARVESTING MACHINE AND REAPER, FOR DRIVING A THRESHING 
DRUM, OR ANY OTHER FARMYARD MACHINE, OR CAN BE EMPLOYED TO CARRY TWO TONS IN A LORRY BODY WHICH IS PLACED ON 
THE REAR PORTION OF THE MACHINE, AT THE SAME TIME HAULING A LOAD OF SIX TON DURING RE . TRIALS IN BEDFORDSHIRE, 
AN ACRE OF GROUND WHICH HAD BEEN. RENDERED VERY ROUGH AND PLASTIC BY THE T FROSTS WAS PLOUGHED 

3D IN ONE HOUR; THE AMOUNT OF WORK DONE BEING MORE THAN THE AVERAGE FOR A DAY’S WORK WITH A HORS 
DRAWN PLOUGH... IT PLOUGHS AT A SPEED OF 3Y%, MILES PER HOUR, AND ON A HIGHWAY CAN DRAW 8 TONS 8 MILES PER HOUR 


CELEBRATING SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


THE CROWD AWAITING ADMISSION TO THE POET’S BIRTHPLACE. DURING THE CELEBRATION THE STREETS OF THE 
TOWN WERE DECORATED, AND. SINGERS AND DANCERS IN APPROPRIATE COSTUMES PARADED THE HIGHWAYS 
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The Whole — Family 


THOSE who preach for American expansion 
in Latin America always have something to 
say about the ignorance among Americans of 
the customs, habits, and laws of the Latins, 
and cite this ignorance as one of the great- 
est reasons why American trade is not 
greater with the countries to the south. 
All this is very true, and few Americans 
understand the Latins thoroughly. Some of 
tle encounters Americans have with the 
laws of foreign countries are sometimes 
amusing. 

When Frank Steinhart,. the American 
Consul-General at Havana, went to Porto 
Rico as a part of the American occupation, 
shortly after the Spanish war, he lived in 
San Juan. In the house next to the one 
in which he had his quarters there lived a 
native family. It was a large one, too— 
father, mother, half a dozen children, a 
couple ef mothers-in-law; and one or two 
others. ‘There was one young senorita of 
eighteen, who was particularly attractive. 
Mr. Steinhart became acquainted with the 
entire family and grew to know them well. 

One day it was announced that a circus 
was coming to San Juan. - Now San Juan 
isn’t such a big place, and they don’t have 
circuses there so very often. Every one in- 
tended going, and Mr. Steinhart innocently 
asked the young lady to go with him, just as 
he would back in the States. She consented, 
and he agreed to call for her at a certain 
hour. 

He went to her home at the proper time, 
and there he met with a surprise that 
caused him to clutch for his pocket-book. 
The entire family, from baby up to grandma, 
was waiting for him to come. All were 
dressed in their finest, and looking forward 
to a pleasant evening at the circus. 

The unfortunate American was nonplussed, 
and he drew the young lady aside. 

* Am I supposed to take the whole family 
to see this show?” 

“Yes, indeed,” the senorita replied. 

“ But why ?—is that customary?” he asked. 

“Why, of course,” she explained; “ you 
see, I am only eighteen, and if you should 
take me away from my home to the circus 
alone my parents would have you arrested 
for abduction. This is the law. If I were 
twenty-three, of age, that is, it would be 
different, but being only eighteen your in- 
vitation includes the family. I couldn’t go 
with you alone.” 

They went to the circus, at a cost of many 
pesos, and Mr. Steinhart resolved that there- 
after The would always ascertain a young 
lady’s age before extending invitations of 
any sort. 





She Was Here, Anyhow 


Tue negroes of the South,’ especially 
those of the old regime, have retained many 
original figures of speech. One of their 
peculiarities ‘when accosted as to their state 
of health: is always to say “Thank God,” 
whether “for better or for worse.” 

One of the best of these came to notice 
the other day. 

“How y’awl?” (you all) called one old 
negro to another across the street. 

“'T’ank God, I ain’t much, but I hyar,” re- 
plied the other, who indeed seemed very much 
“ hyar ” as she plied the broom to the pave- 
ment. < 


> 





The Long Wait 


Birt Nye when a young man once made 
an engagement with a lady friend of his to 
take her driving of a Sunday afternoon. 
The appointed day came, but at the livery- 
stable all the horses were taken out save 
one old, shaky, exceedingly bony horse. 

Mr. Nye hired the nag and drove to his 
friend’s residence. The lady let him wait 
nearly an hour before she was ready, and 
then on viewing the disreputable outfit flatly 
refused. to accompany Mr. Nye. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, sneeringly, “ that 
horse. may die of age any moment.” 

“Madam,” Mr. Nye replied, “ when I ar- 
rived that horse was a ,prancing young 
steed.” 
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For 12 tops of Red Metal Caps 
from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles 
with Gold Trade-mark or 24 from 
Split Bottles with Black Trade-mark 
and 15c for postage, we will send 
one of our Vienna Art Plates to 
any address in the United States. 


Strength 
for the 
Mother, 
Health 


, al for the 
w Child 


Nursing 
Mothers main- 
tain their 
normal Health 
. and Vigor by 
\ drinking the 
delicious 


Food-Tonic— 


pANHEUSER-BUs¢y. 


, é p e 
“ys 
: TRADE MARK. ; 
A palatable, predigested Food, con- 
taining in the most assimilable form the 


Strength-giving, Nerve-building elements 
of pure Barley-Malt and Hops. 


Sold by all Druggists and Grocers in cases 
of 1 Doz. Large or 2 Doz. Split Bottles. 


Anheuser-Busch—St. Louis, Mo. 


Brewers of the 


mate 8 Famous Budweiser Beer 








\NKURIQUS WAITING — 


BALL-POINTED PENS (siren 


= Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any paper; 
never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaALt-PointTep pens 
are more duradle, and are ahead of all others 


BLWAYS TOP FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box for 25 cts., and choose a pen to suit your 
hand. Having found one, stick to it ! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New-York, 


or any Stationery Store. 








Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano. and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 
ONS Doe eat aah Ave. 200 20. -SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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And see the Country 
as you have never 
seen it before,and 
as you cannot see 
it in any other way 
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THE WHITE COMPANY 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND CARS 


Cee 
© 7 

Swinburn es L Tl s al Poems of nearly every make, Foreign and American, 8150 to 88000, List on 

request. Times Square Automobile Co., Largest Automobile Dealers and 

Brokers in the World, new main entrance, 1599-1601 Broadway, connect- 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, | ing with 215-217 West 48th Street, New York City. 


**Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous Sample cz rd 
‘*Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that created a literary dail containing 12 
sensation in England. To them have been added pens, differ- 
many later poems, ( ollectively they are admirably ent patterns, 
representative of Swinburne’s genius, 

sent to any 


Price, $1.50. address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. | Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 





oe wee For Liquor and 
“¢ecley Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
U = skilfully and successfully administered by 

medical specialists for the past 27 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingh . Ala. Dwight, Il. St. Louia, White cine ee N.Y. Pitisburg. Pa. 
iat Harber: ae abphe Peay Ind. 2808 ao St. Columbus, ¢ R 4246 ny, Ave. 
San Francine . L exington, } Mace. Omabs, Neb., 1087 N. ction Ave. Providence < 

P Portland, M to Cass and 25th Sts. sles) se Pa., Richmond, V 





Db. Grand Ze ide » Mich., orth Conway, N. H. 
211 om pital 8t. sisi G3 Ss Mite Ave. Baffato. N. ¥- é Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 


Broad St. Toronto, ont, ’ Canada. 


A New Use for M.D.’s 


Raymonp Hitcucock, the comedian, who 
is now on a starring tour through the West, 
was recently invited as the guest of honor to 
the Country Club, about five miles outside of 
San Francisco, after the performance. .\s 
Mr. Hiteheock knew from previous experi- 
ence that a cabman would ask a fortune to 
carry him out to the club, he looked up the 
address of a physician near the theatre, and 
after the close of the show he went around 
and rang the bell. The doctor opened the 
door personially, and Hitcheock said: 

“Doctor, you’re wanted immediately cut 
near the Country Club. Can you come right 
away?” 

“Certainly, sir. Just step insidé a mo- 
ment while I "phone for my auto. We'll be 
there in a jiffy.” 

It was a good five miles to the Country 
Club. Just beyond stood a cluster of subur- 
ban homes. 

“The yellow house on the left there,” said 
Hitchcock, as he got out of the machine. 
“By the way, I forgot to ask you the 
amount of your fee.” 

“Four dollars,’ said the doctor. 

The comedian peeled off four one-dollar 
bills and passed them to the doctor. 

“That will be all, thank you, doctor. 
None of these pirate hackmen would take 
me out here for less than fifteen.” 


A Bluffing Game 


WITHIN the restaurant I sat, 
Against my ankle purred the eat. 
To catch the waiter's eye in vain I tried, 
He would not see me. What a pity! 
At: last I called. He raised his eyes; 
With well-feigned look of mild surprise, 
He saw me, came, laid down two trays, and 
took 
The kitty. 


Naturally Surprised 


A MINISTER who had long been noted for 
the undue length of his sermons was on his 
way home after service one Sunday, when he 
overtook one of the oldest members of his 
congregation and walked along with him. 
From discussing the text the conversation 
naturally drifted to the discourse itself. 

“T must congratulate you, doctor,” said 
the old parishioner. “I think I have heard 
you deliver every sermon you ever preached 
in our church, and it’s my opinion that your 
effort this: morning was the best of them 
all.” 

“ Why—er—” stammered the minister, 
who was plainly diseoncerted—* your words 
surprise me greatly. I thought i had made 
a botch of my sermon. You see, my dear 
sir, I found my voice failing me, and I had 
to cut it short before I was half through.” 


Might Be Worse 


Mrs. Gramercy. “Didn’t your husband 
swear when you said you were going to get 
new furniture?” 

_Mrs. Park. “No; he felt relieved when he 
found out that I hadn’t my mind set on 
antiques.” 


Poor John! 


Dinny had hurriedly summoned a doctor 
to administer to an acquaintance who had 
accidentally taken poison. After the 
physician had given the sick man a dose of 
medicine he remarked that the medicine 
was an antidote for the poison, and that he 
hoped the patient would pull through all 
right. In spite of the antidote, however, the 
sick man grew rapidly worse and died. 

That night at the wake Dinny was loud in 
his denunciation of the doctor. 

“Poor John ’d ’ve been aloive this noight,” 
he exclaimed, bitterly, “if thot docther 
hadn’t hastened his death wid wan iv his 

anecdotes!” 
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Where Good Dogs Go | 


(Being certain Impressions of the Hereaftet 
by Susie, ztat. Five Years) 


My old dog Shep, so kind and bold, 
Is sick a dre’ful lot, 

For all dogs’ noses should be cold, 
And his poor nose is hot. 

He’s tired all day-and will not play, 
And, oh! it makes me cry, 

For des suppose that hot old nose 
Should make dear Sheppie die! 


(If old Shep goes away from me, 
A orphan girl is what I'll be!) 


He won’t go with me when I drive, 
He moves des like a snail, 
And not a weentie wag’s alive 
In his big bushy tail. 
He lies around upon the ground, 
Des like a piece of log, 
And when one cares, it’s sad that there’s 
No heaven for -a dog. 


(At least that’s what some folkses say, 
But I can’t b’lieve it’s des that way.) 


Those folkses think that Shep won’t be 
In heaven when he’s dead; | 
But this does not seem true to me, 
For last night from my bed 
Pa showed me far up high a star, 
Des as the clock struck seven, 
And now I know where good dogs go— 
The Dog Star is their heaven! 
EARLE Hooker Eaton, 





my 


Methods 


HOME-MADE ice-cream was a regular item 
cn the bill of fare at Willie’s house, and 
while he liked the cream he drew the line 
at turning the freezer. One day when his 
mother returned home she was agreeably 
surprised to find him working at the crank 
as if his life depended on it. 

“T don’t see how you got him to turn the 
ice-cream freezer,” she said to her husband. 
“TI offered him a dime to do it, and he just 
laughed at me.” 

“You didn’t go about it the right way, 
my dear,” replied her husband. “I bet him 
a nickel he couldn’t turn it for half an 
hour.” 





Trees that Yield Good Soap 


ConsuL- GENERAL RICHARD: GUENTHER 
makes the following report from Frankfort, 
Germany : 

Mr. R. Lang, of this’ city, councillor of 
commerce and delegate to the government of 
Algiers, states that. he has just returned 
from a commercial tour of study in Algiers, 
where he was called by that government. 
‘During his trips he met one of the largest 
landed proprietors, Mr. S. Bertrand, chair- 
man of the Algerian Agricultural Society at 
L’Arba, near Algiers, whose domain com- 
prises ‘many thousands hectares (hectare, 
2.471 acres), which are planted with vines, 
oranges, olive, and soap trees. He has sue- 
ceeded, after numerous experiments, in culti- 
vating a large plantation of soap-trees, from 
which he gathers several thousand tons of 
berries annually. The soap-tree resembles an 
apple-tree of medium growth. The fresh 
fruit is green, the interior of which, besides 
the kernel, contains a yellowish, gelatinous, 
sticky substance. The fruit used for mak- 
ing soap contains three times as much soap 
as the “panama” wood. It seems destined 
to be of great service to the cloth and linen 
manufacturers, and, above all, for domestic 
purposes, as it can be used to clean linen 
and silken fabrics and colored embroideries. 
The colors are in this way renovated, where- 
oa pry use of ordinary soap makes them run 
ogether. 





Forestalled 


Mrs. Crawrorp. “ Why was your husband 
more angry than usual when he came home 
so late?” * 

Mrs. Crapsuaw. “ You see, dear, I woke 
up before he had time to set the clock back.” 
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various loads. 








Model 69, With Top, $1,325; Without Top, $1,250 








The noiseless herring-bone gear used on Pope-Waverley electrics is one of the features 
which has made it the most popular carriage in the electric fieldy.and the envy of manufacturers 
of other electric cars. ' 
All our carriages are equipped with a series-wound motor which is’ self-regulating under 


load, it will consume a smaller amount of current. 


It automatically adjusts the consumption of power to the load; thus, with a light 


As the Joad increases, power sufficient for 


the demand is constantly absorbed, thus enabling the motor to take extreme overloads with high 
efficiency, 








LECT 


are known as the “ 


always ready,” 


dependable cars. 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Send for Catalogue of Runabouts, Stanhopes, Surreys, 


Open and Closed Chelseas, 
Delivery Wagons. 


Pope 


Physicians’ 
We Also Build Trucks to Specifications. 


Motor Car 
Company 


Waverley Department, Indianapolis, -Ind. 


Road, Station and 
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Best— 
because 
there’s 
none 
better. 


Sole Agents 
Ww. ~ Taylor ‘ Co. 
‘ew “ork 


a mM 























Side-Lights 


on Astronomy 


| By 
SIMON NEWCOMB 


General readers who are interested in 
astronomy but not in its technicalities will 
find in Professor Newcomb’s volume inter- 
esting chapters on the problems that astron- 
omers are facing today: How large is the 
universe ? 
long will it endure? 
questions are discussed in. the light of the 
most recent knowledge. 


Has it definite bounds? How 
These and kindred 


Mustrated. Price, net, $2.00 





' HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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“LOVES ME, LOVES 


ME NOT.” 











HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


IF PLACED ENB TO END 
WOULD REACH FROM 


BALTIMORE 


8old at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & ; 


A 
SINGLE ORDER 
OF 
BOTTLES 


CHICAGO 


THIS GIVES SOME IDEA 
OF THE MAGNITUDE 
OF ITS POPULARITY 


FOR 


TO 


Traps wart 


SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Printed With 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 





Manufactured by 


275 WATER ST. 


NEW YORK 

















Moldwelte 


Motor Mower 














COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWERS 








HAND, HORSE AND MOTOR POWER 


600 ONTHE PARKS OF GREATER NEWYORK 








They will also be used 

EXCLUSIVELY 

on the grounds of the 
Jamestown Exposition 
If your dealer does not seli them, write 


for our catalogue and we will 
quote you special prices. 


ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 








COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
50 Coldwell Street, - Newburgh, N. Y. 








G® Most Perfect Block 

































veane 


Z 2% to 40 Horse Power 
(The High Grade Engine at a Low Price 


i. P. Complete Outfit $7 50 








H. P. Engine completely equipped 
shaft, wheel, stuffing box, batter- 

ies, coil, switch, muffler, -wire— 

everything but tank and piping 
Built in the most modern 
and up-to-date plant in 
the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the build- 


ing of 2-cycle Marine 


Engines and guaran- 
teed by a responsi- 
ble firm. 


Write for prices and description 
of our 24 h. p, Motor, the lowest 
priced Boat Motor ever sold— 
power considered. Catalog 
show 


ing all our Engines 
sent free. 


Gray Motor Co. 
43 Leib Street. 


DETROIT, 
MICH 


Signals on THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 



































